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ABSTRACT 


This study was designed to identify the operational 
factors which influence the utilization of high school building 
construction facilities and to determine the elements which are 
important to evaluating their utilization. 

To obtain the required data, a 92-item questionnaire 
was developed and administered to two defined samples of 27 prin- 
cipals and 31 building construction teachers of comprehensive 
high schools in Alberta that offered an active building const- 
ruction program. Completed and returned questionnaires numbered 
24 for the principal sample and 22 for the teacher sample repre- 
senting a response of 88.8 percent and 71.0 percent, respectively. 

The results of the study revealed that 35.9 percent of 
the factors which were reported to be important to an evaluation 
of the utilization of high school building construction facil- 
ities were also reported to have a significant influence on the 
utilization of these facilities. Of the factors represented in 
this category, teacher competence in the program was reported to be 
the most significant factor that should be assessed in evaluat- 
ing the utilization of high school building construction facil- 
ities. Other factors in this category for which a frequency of 
response of more than 78.9 percent was reported were ( in rank 
order ): student attitude toward the program, the educational 
philosophy of the principal, and the instructional methods used 


by the teacher. 
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This study also investigated the theory of evaluation 
‘to identify components that might be applicable to implementing 
an evaluation of utilization of building construction facilities 
provided for the high school program. Stufflebeam's Context, 
Input, Process, Product Model (CIPP) and his design to implement 
evaluation contained acceptable criteria for this purpose. 

A macro model was developed to provide a format to 
identify the factors which are important for evaluating the 
utilization of high school building construction facilities and 
to define the type of evaluation each factor would be subjected to. 
A micro model whose dimensions were similar to the macro model 
was then developed. Its structure, however, was designed to 
compartmentalize the degree of influence the selected factors 
had on the utilization of facilities for the high school building 
construction program. 

The parallel dimensions of the macro and micro models, 
together with the importance and influence dimensions were 
synthesized to identify commonalities of responses involving 
school operational factors to produce an evaluation of utiliza- 


tion model (EUM). 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIENTATION TO THE PROBLEM 


While interest in vocational education was evident in 
Alberta prior to confederation, it was not until the Technical and 
Vocational Training Agreement of 1961 (1, 1) became law that voca- 


tional education was formally introduced into the high schools of 


Alberta. Due to accelerated scientific and technological development 


in the industries, the rapid growth of industrialization throughout 
the country, the increasing competition with other nations of the 
world for economic survival, and the emergence of the developing 
nations of the world which would require products from Canada's 
industries, sociological conditions developed which focused federal 
attention on the need for technical and vocational education. 

Prior to the passage of the 1961 legislation, federal 
authorities reported that an insufficient number of skilled workers 
were being trained to meet the demand of industry (4, 3). These 
needs were being fulfilled primarily through immigration of skilled 
manpower from Europe. At the same time, Canadaian workers remained 


idle and untrained. In an attempt to alleviate the problen, 


federal authorities provided federal assistance which would encourage 


the development of those programs which are required for the 


training of Canada's labour force. 
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PROBLEM STATEMENT 


Initial reports from educators concerned with vocational 
education indicate that the program has been relatively effective 
if viewed in terms of graduates entering the labour force (2, 41). 
Research on possible effectiveness based on facility utilization, 
however, is limited. 

Eriiciency of utitization is cutrentivyrdiilttculte to 
assess due to the lack of methods of measurement and the necessary 
instruments needed to collect relevant data. The purpose of this 
research was to develop a model that might be used to evaluate 
the utilization of facilities used for industrial-vocational 
education. It was not the purpose of this research to use the 


model to determine its effectiveness as an evaluative instrument. 
OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


The major objective of this study was to develop a model 
that might be used to evaluate the utilization of facilities used 
for eoendaee school industrial-vocational education programs. 

In constructing such a research model this study had 
as its secondary objectives the following: 

1. to categorize relevant components (specific activities, 
procedures, and responsibilities) into compartments of 
evaluation (macro model); 

2. to develop a micro model to include the factors which 
affect utilization of facilities provided for secondary 


school industrial-vocational education programs; and 
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3. to synthesize the macro and micro models into a paradigm 
which incorporated the components of evaluation and the 
Factorsrot ubslization. 

Specifically this research was an attempt to answer the 
following questions: 

1. What are the components of evaluation which might be used 
to evaluate utilization of facilities provided for sec- 
ondary school industrial-vocational education programs? 

2. What factors affect utilization of secondary school 
industrial-vocational education facilities? 

3. How can these factors be compartmentalized into specific 
clusters which might influence utilization of such 
facilities in different ways? 

4. Can the components of evaluation and factors of utilization 
be synthesized into a model that might be used to evaluate 
the utilization of secondary school industrial-vocational 


education facilities? 
SCOPE OF STUDY 


The scope of this investigation was on a provincial basis 
and involved all secondary industrial-vocational education schools 
in Alberta which offered a program of studies in building construc- 
tion. This program was chosen for evaluative purposes because 
commonalities appear to exist in the type of facilities and equipment 


available for instructional purposes. Also, having instructed in a 
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building construction program, the researcher is familiar with 
Student activities, student work stations, credits assigned to 


the courses and utilization computation. 


DELIMITATIONS 
To develop criteria which affect the construction of a 
model this study was delimited to: 
1. Alberta's secondary industrial-vocational schools which 
pee anied a building construction program on a credit basis. 
2. Alberta's secondary industrial-vocational schools that 
were financed jointly by provincial and federal funds under 
the terms of the 1961 Technical and Vocational Training 
Agreement. 
3. Secondary school industrial-vocational education facilities 
where student work stations can be identified. 
4, Alberta's secondary industrial-vocational schools which 


have a common program in building construction. 
DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


The following operational definitions were used throughout 
this study: 


An _industrial-vocational school is defined as a school which 
offers basic programs in industrial-vocational education where 
students develop entry skills in a trade or a technological 
pursuit. 


Utilization is defined as the extent to which a designated 
instructional area is used for the purpose it was provided 
based on a comparison of possible utilization and actual 
utilization in terms of available student work stations and 
enrolment data. 
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Facilities is defined as space and equipment provided for 
instructional purposes in an industrial-vocational education 
program. 

Effectiveness is defined as the extent to which the utili- 
zation of industrial-vocational education facilities are 
meeting the stated objectives of that particular program. 
Efticiency is defined as tne ratio of actual tutiiltzation, Of 
industrial-vocational education facilities to possible utili- 


zation that might be made of those facilities. 


Macro model is defined as the model of components which can 
be used for program evaluation. 


Micro model is defined as the factors which affect utiliza- 
tion of facilities for industrial-—vocational schools. 


Student work station is defined as the total space and equip- 
ment necessary to accommodate one student for the purpose of 


performing all activities and experiments in the course. 


Secondary school is defined as a school which offers programs 
at the high school level. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


This investigation was based on the assumption that 
criteria used in the evaluation of other educational programs 
can be modified and incorporated in designing a model which might 
be used to evaluate the utilization of facilities provided for 
secondary school industrial-vocational education programs. It was 
further assumed that: 
1. the factors which affect space utilization can be 
realistically identified; 
2. these factors can be categorized into distinct clusters 
which will identify areas of evaluation; 
3. the criteria selected for evaluative purposes are 


representative of components which provide a realistic 
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evaluation of space utilization for the programs | 
concerned; and 

4. the criteria selected for determining student work 
station space in building construction can be applied 
to other industrial-vocational education programs of 
studies which involve secondary industrial-vocational 


education shop facilities. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


With specific reference to the problem previously outlined, 
industrial-vocational education facilities which remain idle 
represent a tremendous cost to the taxpayer without the realization 
of anticipated benefits that would accrue should these facilities 
be used. Consequently, the intended objective of training a portion 
of Canada's labour force with job entry skills cannot proceed at 
the rate projected by federal authorities. 

The need for this study to provide a model for establish- 
ing criteria that can be used to evaluate utilization of industrial- 
vocational education facilities was expressed by Stufflebeam who 


Stated that - « . much research, development, and training 


W 
are needed to advance the science of educational evaluation." (11,133) 
PROCEDURES 


Population and Sample 


The population in this study included all school systems in 
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the Province of Alberta which offered programs in secondary school 
industrial-vocational education. 
From this population the following two distinct samples 
were selected: 
Sample 1 - All principals of goupretensave high schools 
in the Province of Alberta where a course in 
industrial-vocational building construction Was 
taught. 
Sample 2 - All teachers of comprehensive high schools in 
the Province of Alberta who taught a course in 


industrial-vocational building construction. 


Research Design, Instrumentation and Data Collection 

The method used to collect pertinent data for this study 
involved: (a) an intensive review of the literature to identify 
the components of evaluation which might be incorporated into the 
macro model, (b) a survey of the literature to identify the factors 
which are pertinent to an evaluation of the utilization of 
facilities, and (c) other evaluative studies which have been 
completed in facilities utilization. 

A list of 92 factors significant to the operation of 
educational institutions was developed in consultation with a 
panel of three experts. This panel included an expert in the field 
of research from the Department of Educational Psychology, The 
University of Alberta, and two individuals from the Department 


of Advanced Education, Province of Alberta. One of these experts 
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from the Alberta Department of Advanced Education had expertise 

in educational program development. The other individual was 
considered an expert in administration and had been a building 
construction teacher and an administrator where building construction 
was taught. There was consensus among the panel members that each 

of the 92 factors identified were significant to the importance of 
eSaTCNT Ine utilization of facilities and had an influence on 
utilization of facilities. 

Using a modified form of the Likert scale (8, 366) each 
factor was listed under the appropriate operational activity. Six 
columns with the scale positions denoted by the numerals 5 to 0, 
inclusive, were provided to the right of each item for scaling 
purposes. The response which was indicative of the most favourable 
attitude was given the highest score. 

Members of both samples received the same survey instrument; 
however, the instrument for the teacher sample was accompanied by 
a different set of instructions than for the principal sample, 
and it included a request for information concerning each factor 
and background information about the instructor and school enrol- 
ment. Principals were requested to indicate the degree of importance 
they perceived each factor to have in evaluating the utilization 
of high school industrial-vocational building construction facilities, 
while building construction teachers were asked to mark the column 
which was indicative, in their perception, of the degree of influence 
each factor had on the utilization of facilities provided for the 


high school industrial-vocational building construction program. 
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A written request was sent to superintendents in school 
districts where the building construction program was offered 
asking their permission and cooperation to conduct this study in 
their schools which offered a building construction program. All 
superintendents indicated that they would cooperate in the study 
by permitting their principals and teachers to be involved. The 
appropriate survey instruments complete with instructions, covering 
letters, and self-addressed stamped return envelopes were mailed 
to the members of each sample. Thirteen follow-up letters were 
mailed seventeen days after the initial mailing. This procedure 
produced an additional return of one instrument. 

In analyzing the data obtained, the information was 
tabulated by tne degree of importance to the evaluation of 
utilization of high school building construction facilities as 
indicated by principals and the degree of influence each factor 
had on the utilization of these facilities as indicated by 
building construction teachers. These data were further analyzed 
by tabulating responses reported for scale values of 4 and 5 
under an important column for the principal sample and significant 
influence column for the teacher sample. Although scale values 
of 0 to 3 were tabulated, they were treated as unimportant for 
the purpose of this study. 

Comparisons were made using percent analyses which were 
computed using a desk top calculator. 

A reliability test of the stability of responses was 


considered desirable. A split half comparison was made where 
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both samples were identified by sequential numbering. Odd 
and even numbered responses were compiled and compared to 
determine a correlation of reliability. 

The research findings, conclusions and recommendations 


for the study were reported. 
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CHAPTER IL 
REVIEW OF BACKGROUND RESEARCH 


Library research of the professional literature dealing 
with the topic of evaluation revealed numerous distinct theories 
concerning this subject. Many of the research studies reviewed 
dealt primarily with the emphasis placed on the importance of 
evaluation in educational planning. Other research investigations 
reviewed placed emphasis on evaluation as it applied to measuring 
Student achievement. Few studies were found that presented 
research findings on the evaluation of facility utilization. 
Because of the limited number of studies completed on the evalua- 
tion of facility utilization, the researcher had to rely on 
evaluation theories that were applicable to programs and instruction 
which may have implications for evaluating the utilization of 
facilities. Below are selected studies that were reviewed which 


have implications for this study. 
GENERAL REVIEW OF THE RELATED LITERATURE 


Evaluation--A Linkage Mechanism Between Theory and Practice 
(Stuf flebeam) 


In examining the concept of evaluation, many researchers 


concentrate on analyzing the concept for the purpose of designing 
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an evaluation system as it applies to programs and instruction. 
Stufflebeam's theory of evaluation is based on coordinating 
functions, roles, and activities into a program of planned 
progress. Writing on the topic of evaluation, Stufflebeam stated 
the following: 


Evaluation is a science of relating antecedent conditions 
and processes to outcomes, and outcomes to objectives. 
Evaluation strives (1) to determine the extent to which 
objectives are achieved--to measure and define outcomes, 
and (2) to uncover functional relationships between out- 
comes and process variables to explain outcomes. The 
criteria for assessing the effectiveness of evaluation are 
reliability (are the measurements reproducible?) and 
validity (are they homomorphic to the criteria and process 
Variablessof interest?)= (20, 127) 


In an effort to define criteria for evaluating a total 
educational program for the purpose of promoting planned educa- 
tional change, Stufflebeam identifies the functions of both 
product and process evaluation. As a method of relating outcomes 
to goals on the basis of specified criteria he suggests that 
Oreatet evaluation attempts to achieve the following: 


(1) Product evaluation usually compares preproject with 
post project performance. 

(2) » The best that such evaluation can do is to-dndicate 
whether the project outcomes were higher, the same 
as, or lower than some standard. 

(3) Product evaluation provides the information needed 
for decision-making at upper administrative levels 
(state and Federal) but ismmot sufficient for 
assisting in the decision process at the local level. 

(4) To design effective product evaluation, the objectives 
and associated criteria for the Federal, state, and 
local levels must be known. 

(5) For evaluative data to be comparable for similar 
projects, product evaluation plans must be specified 


at both Federal and state levels. (20, 129) 
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Process evaluation, in Stufflebeam's view, is more 
related to local controls and decisions since it involves "the 


method of relating procedures to outcomes" (20, 129). Its function 


2 


is "to identify and monitor, on a continuous, molar, noninterven- 
tionist basis, the potential sources of failure in a project" 
(20) B29)"3 

Stufflebeam emphasizes that one of the primary functions 
of evaluation in the change process is decision making which is 
critical at various points in that process. According to this 
noted researcher, evaluation is considered as a linkage mechanism 
between theory and practice. The system which Stufflebeam 
developed for evaluation purposes in a variety of situations which 
require evaluation, if potential sources of project failure are 
to be identified, is outlined as follows: 


A. Focusing the Evaluation 

1. Identify the major level(s) of decision-making to 
be served, e.2., loeal, ‘state; or national. 

2. For each level of decision-making, project the 
decision situations to be served and describe each 
onevin, temiscwo: <Lts Locus, «locus, craticality, 
timing, and composition of alternatives. 

3. Define criteria for each decision situation by 
specifying variables for measurement and standards 
for use in the judgment of alternatives. 

4. Define policies within which the evaluation must 
operate. 


B. Collection of Information 

1. Specify the sources of the information to be 
collected. 

2. Specify the instruments and methods for collecting 
the needed information. 

3. Specify the sampling procedure to be employed. 

4. Specify the conditions and schedule for information 
collection. 
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Cr Organization Of ntommatdon 


1. Provide a format for the information which is to be 
collected. 

2. Designate a means for coding, organizing, storing, 
and retrieving information. 


D. Analysis of Information 
1. Select the analytical procedures to be employed. 
2. Designate a means for performing the analysis. 


E. Reporting of Information 


1. Define the audiences for the evaluation reports. 

2. Specify means for providing information to the 
audiences, 

3. Specify the format for evaluation reports and/or 
reporting sessions. 

4, Schedule the reporting of information. 


F, Administration of Evaluation 

1. Summarize the evaluation schedule. 

2. Define staff and resource requirements and plans 
for meeting these requirements. 

3. Specify means for meeting policy requirements for 
conduct of the evaluation, 

4. Evaluate the potential of the evaluation design 
for providing information which is valid, reliable, 
credible, timely, and pervasive, 

5. Specify and schedule means for periodic updating 
of the evaluation design, 

6. Provide a budget for the total evaluation program. (22,42) 


Evaluation--An Appraisal of Educational Processes (Neal) 


Neal recognizes that there are many purposes for evalu- 
ation. He is primarily concerned with making an appraisal of the 
teaching and learning processes as they apply to education. 

Within this frame of reference and on the premise that "objectives 
are the key to the whole educational program" and “evaluation 
proceeds from this base," Neal supports Stufflebeam's view of 
evaluation. Writing on evaluation as a process Neal suggests 


that such a process involves: 
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a) the establishing of criteria related to the objectives 
of the particular educational activity; 

b) the collecting of data concerning the situation with 
respect to those criteria; and 

c) the interpreting of the data and then the making of 
judgments on the evidence available concerning per- 
formance in relation to objectives and the lines of 
fubure accion, (li -29 ) 

In comparison to Stufflebeam, Neal is more specific in 
his assessment of process and product evaluation. Since Neal is 
concerned particularly with the instructional program he suggests 
that the process is dictated by objectives which meet predetermined 
standards of specificity and behavioral characteristics, and 
contains the following components: 

a) course of study.(i.e. curriculum planned) ; 

b) various aspects of organization of curriculum within 
the school; and 

eC) M Uniistor insEeriction,.i.e. specific téaching units 
around more limited parts of the curriculum with their 
own objectives; selected learning experiences; teaching 
methods; instructional materials; and built-in testing 

devices, (1, 31) 

The product in Neal's view "represents the outcomes of 
the instructional programme in terms of the changes in behavior 
(om Learning) actually resulting’ (ll, 31). “Inseffect, Neal 
emphasizes that product criteria which can be based on suitably 
developed objectives should enable educators to start the evalua- 
tion process with the probability of making valid decisions 


provided that data collection techniques (tests, observation, 


etc.) are properly developed. 


Hastings' Behavioral Definition of Evaluation 


Hastings objects to excessive emphasis being placed on 
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determining the extent to which a program meets the objectives 

through testing criteria. He insists that evaluation is an examina- 
tion of differences among methods of instruction to obtain a 

measure of attainment of behaviorally defined objectives. Elaborating 
further on this issue, Hastings presents his position that tests 
provide the educator with data to evaluate instructional methods. 

On this point he noted the following: 


(1) Instructional method comparison 
- requires definable objectives (behavioral objectives). 
- requires reliable tests of the behavioral objectives, 
the results of which are suitable for comparison. 


(2) Results of evaluation are 
- the determination of the level of concept formation. 
- the determination of the reasons behind group differences. 
(6, 1965) 


Robertson's Evaluation by Systems Analysis 


Robertson approaches the problem of evaluation from a 
different perspective. Although he agrees that objectives are an 
important aspect of evaluation he takes issue with authorities 
who insist that objectives must be written in individual human 
behavioral terms. His criticism is based on the following: 


All behavior in the evaluative usage isn't always individual-- 
it is more often in terms of small groups and sometimes in 
mass populations. Very often this behavior does not include 
any physiomotor or cognitive learning changes in subject 
Matter achievement. For example, in a broad sense, a change 
in attitude of a shop teacher toward the vocational readi- 
ness or aptitude of a group of inner city black students 

is behavioral--it can be thought of as "inward behavioral" 
instead of "outward behavioral." Or suppose we have an 
industrial evaluation project in which we are trying to 
determine if controlled variations in frequency and angle 

of incidence of the illumination of the work stations where 
metal burnishing operations are carried out will reduce 
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the number of rejections of the pieces and perhaps improve 
texture uniformity. Now, if we think in the most common 
meaning of "behavioral" we are tempted to focus on workers 
and work methods as the variable to be manipulated or the 
object of what our measurement should be. In this illustra- 
tion it would not be since, theoretically, work methods or 
processes are not changing. However, the nature, or if 

you please, "behavior", of a given quantity of similar metal 
products is the object of measurement, and, in fact, a 

given characteristic of a similar quantity, namely the 
number of rejected pieces for a given reason, is our base- 
line criterion measure against which we decide if "behavioral" 
changes are taking place. (18, 30) 


Robertson is concerned with writing objectives in terms 

of any kind of change rather than a narrow behavioral approach. 
With particular reference to vocational education he suggests that 
systems analysis techniques can assist the evaluator to determine if 
objectives are being met because they enable him to pick out the 
time sequence stage of the program operation he is evaluating and 
makes it possible for him to identify the relevant elements in the 
program that are to be measured. In cases where it is necessary 
to measure the total vocational program, systems analysis techniques 
are an aid in classifying the elements to establish their inter- 
relationships and make judgments about their relative effect on 
the nature of the end products. Robertson uses Stufflebeam's 
analysis for evaluation to reflect pertinent criteria as related 
to vocational education programs. 

CONTEXT EVALUATION - A look at the ecology or environment 

in which each program was started and is currently operating. 

Two similar programs operating for a period of time under 


different conditions may have different program results 
and in fact appear to be different. 
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INPUT EVALUATION - Examination of student characteristics, 
public relations techniques, admission and course selection 
policies, teacher recruitment and characteristics, etc., to 
determine effect upon program success variations. 


PROCESS EVALUATION - To identify critical elements in the 
on-going program over a period of time such as administrative 
policies, in-service training, teacher supervision, alloca- 
tion of discretionary funds for instruction, use of advisory 
committees, pupil grouping, etc., which may have had a 

major influence on program outcomes. 


PRODUCT EVALUATION - Identification of program success 
criterion measures such as student proficiencies, program 
holding power, rapidity and nature of initial placement, 
student performance ratings of employers, etc., and their 
relation to Context, Input, and Process variables. (18, 31) 


Kaufman's Cost-Benefit Evaluation 

Kaufman's interest in evaluation goes beyond testing 
to discriminate among individual students for administrative or 
instructional purposes. Although he supports the view that 
measurement is a necessary part of evaluation he stresses that: 

Before measurement commences, evaluation requires the 
formulation of a basic educational philosophy (and its 
attendant goals) and the statement of specific behavioral 
objectives to be measured. After measurement is completed, 
evaluation requires (1) the analysis of measured quantities 
in terms of the attainment of objectives and progress 
toward goals, (2) an estimate of the value of existing 
programs in determining this progress and (3) an estimate 
of the costs involved in the conducting of these programs. 
(7, 10) 

Basically Kaufman agrees with Stufflebeam's concept of 
evaluation. He points out, however, that evaluation must encompass 
more than determining the extent to which objectives are met. 
Evaluation in Kaufman‘s view must also involve an assessment of 


the efficiency with which the objectives are met and the benefits 


which are derived. Then only is it possible to make realistic 
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decisions to initiate, continue, modify, or discontinue plans 

and practices. The most appropriate method for making such 
evaluations according to Kaufman is a cost-benefit analysis. 
Kaufman defends this method on the basis that it forces an adminis- 
trator (1) to think through his objectives, (2) to concentrate 

on costs as well as objectives, and (3) to think in terms of 


alternative ways of achieving the source objective (7, 4). 


Fortune's Process Approach to Evaluation 
Fortune, reviewing evaluation for the Massachusetts 
Information Feedback System, emphasizes the following: 


1. There is a need for evaluation to become more descriptive 
of what is going on in the schools. This information 
as to what is must be fed back into the system to 
produce further change (which in turn requires further 
evaluation). We can no longer view evaluation as 
completed when the final report is written. 


2. Tests and measurements no longer describe evaluation. 
There is need to train those with evaluation responsibility 
in new procedures of evaluation to improve the quality 
and usefulness of evaluation. 


3. Evaluation is a tool in decision-making. It describes 
what is going on. The decisions as to what steps to 
take after the evaluation are often humanistic, 
existential decisions but, evaluation makes it possible 
to define the effectiveness of these decisions. 


4, The broad movement of new thinking in educational 
research appears to be moving toward a process view of 
evaluation in which evaluation never ends, but is on- 
going. This process view is meaningful to the conduct 
of classrooms, special projects, and the curriculum in 
general, and may provide an effective link for the first 
time between educational researchers and school personnel. 


5. The procedures and techniques of evaluation will vary as 
the scope and size of the evaluation changes. The larger 
the system the more a "process" approach to evaluation 
may be required. (4, 11) 
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The position taken by Fortune supports Stufflebeam's 
theory that evaluation must become a more active part of the 
process of change and an important activity in decision-making. 
It also supports Stufflebeam's view that feedback for curriculum 
revision must come from evaluation and that curriculum choices 
must be based on data generated for evaluation. 

Fortune states further that through evaluation educational 
programs can be described adequately for replication, diagnosed 
for strengths and weaknesses, validated for effectiveness, 
modified and redesigned for efficiency, and judged for relevance 
and pertinence. (4, 11) 

This view is consistent with the current thinking that 
evaluation is the basis for directed change in education. In 
support of this theory, Pace outlines some of the components of 
evaluation. 


1. PRODUCT TESTING: the testing of products to describe 
their characteristics. 


2. INSTITUTIONAL ACCOUNTING: the accumulation of data 
about an institution's operation--income, expenditures, 
Costs pen credit) hour, faculty-student, ratios, etc. 


3. ACHIEVEMENT TESTING: the measurement of pupils' knowledge 
at the beginning and end of a course. 


4, DIAGNOSIS AND ASSIGNMENT: the diagnosis of pupil's 
present knowledge and skills and the assignment of 
pupils to individualized instructional treatments. 


5. SENSITIVITY TO GROUP PROCESS OR OPENESS TO CHANGE AND 
ADAPTATION: the procedures one used to facilitate change 
or innovation and the willingness to modify plans as 
they are carried out. 


6. STUDY OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT: the ways in which 
pupil's interests, attitudes, values, etc., change over 
time. 
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7. STUDY OF INSTRUCTION: the particular interactions 
between teachers and pupils, and the discovery that 
certain approaches work with some students and other 
approaches work with other students. 


8. ACCREDITATION: the collection of data and its review 
by an accrediting agency. 


9. DECISION-MAKING: the collection and use of information 
by administrators for decision-making. (13, 12) 


The evaluation components described above produce the 
type of information which is required for the evaluation process. 
Inherent in this process according to Fortune are four types of 
decisions. 

1. Decisions concerning the design of program evaluation-- 
kinds of information required by the program decision- 
makers (decision oriented, conclusion oriented). 

2. Decisions related to the nature of the variables being 
measured-—internal in the subject, in the affective 


domain, inferred, instable. 


3. Decisions involving the size, scope, and intensity of 
the evaluation. 


4. Decisions related to the audience--different personnel 
seek different kinds of information from an evaluation. 


(a5 13) 


This essentially reflects the view held by both Pace and Stufflebeam. 


Scriven's Intrinsic-Pay-Off Evaluation 

Scriven suggests that evaluation should not only judge 
the attainment of goals, but should judge the suitability of 
stated goals for a particular situation. .He supports this view 
on the basis that there are two different approaches to evaluation. 
The first approach is called "intrinsic evaluation" which involves 


the appraisal of the teaching instrument (content, grading 
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procedures, goals, teacher attitudes, etc.) and the second approach 
is called "pay-off evaluation". Scriven subscribes to the view 
that the nature of student errors are important in evaluating 
reasons for difficulties as shown by test results. To clarify 
his position, Scriven states that “evaluation proper must include 
as an equal partner with the measuring of performance against goals, 
procedures for the evaluation of the goals" (19, 52). He suggests 
further: 

If we have really satisfied ourselves that we are using 


good tests of the main criterion variable, then to discover 


parity of performance is to have discovered something 


extremely informative. "No difference" is not 'no 


knowledge". (19, 67) 
Evaluation and Fducational Practices 
The main objective of evaluation according to Stake is 
to reveal those relationships which help in the formation of 
generalizations involving educational, practices. Description and 
judgment are essential for the process of evaluation and involve 
antecedent data, transaction data, and outcome data. Campbell 
and Gregg view evaluation as: 
» «+ ameans for determining how well the organization, 
the program, or the activity is achieving the purposes for 
which it was designed. (1, 312) 
Common to many other scholars who have written about 
evaluation, Campbell and Gregg support the view that "the 


evaluating process should be related directly to the purposes or 


ends toward which the activity or program being evaluated is 
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aimed" (1, 312). They suggest, however, that the evaluating 
process can logically be effected in four steps. 
The first step in the evaluating process is the selection 
and definition of the particular phase of the total activity 
which is to be evaluated. A second step is the development 
and acceptance of criteria or basic assumption on which 
interpretations and judgments will be based. The collection 
of data pertinently related to the criteria is the third 
step in evaluation. The final step is the analysis and 
interpretation of the data and the drawing of conclusions. 
Clea) 
Essentially, the general purpose of evaluation appears 
to be that of improving the effectiveness of attaining objectives. 
The Phi Delta Kappa National Study Committee on Evalua- 
tion defines educational evaluation as "the process of delineating, 
obtaining and providing useful information for judging decision 
alternatives" (14, 40). The process according to this committee 
seems to involve more than what is known arbitrarily as evaluation. 
It outlines the tasks of evaluation to be that.of: (1) providing 
continuous readings along the congruence (the degree of discrep- 
ancy between objectives and performance) and contingency (the 
assessment of new directions in the society or the culture 
dimensions), (2) identifying options, (3) explicating values 
and criteria, and (4) providing information that weights the 
options in relationship to the criteria. (14, 40) 
The key to the evaluation process in the view of the 
committee is found in the following terms: 
PROCESS - a particular and continuing activity subsuming 


many methods and involving a number of steps or 
operations. 
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DECISION ALTERNATIVE - two or more different actions. that 
might be taken in response to some situation 
requiring altered action. 


INFORMATION - descriptive or interpretive data about entities 
(tangible or intangible) and their relationships, 
in terms of some purpose. 

DELINEATING - identifying evaluative information required 
through an inventory of the decision alternatives 
to be weighed and the criteria to be applied in 
weighing them. 

OBTAINING - making information available through such 
processes as collecting, organizing and analyzing 
and through such formal means as measurement 
data processing, and statistical analysis. 

PROVIDING - fitting information together into systems of 
subsystems that best serve the purposes of the 
evaluation and reporting the information to the 
decision maker. 

USEFUL -: satisfying the scientific, practical, and prudential 
criteria pertaining to the judgmental criteria to 
be employed in choosing among the decision alterna- 


tives. 


JUDGING - the act of choosing among the several decision 
alternatives, the act of decision-making. (14, 40) 


Most of the empirical studies currently available attempt 
to express utilization either quantitatively, subjectively, or 
presumptuously. They were invaluable to the researcher for 
purposes of identifying factors which were used to develop the 
micro model. 

Swanson, for instance, has done some exploratory work 
with program cost analysis of vocational-technical education in 
junior colleges and in unified school districts for the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare by using 


weekly student contact hours (W.S.C.H.) per semester as the unit 
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for determining program costs. In conducting his research 
Swanson found that related variables needed to be controlled 
when comparisons of programs were made. 

Rhodes presents a plan for utilization of facilities 
based on subjective assumptions: 

The number of classrooms or laboratories required was 
determined by reviewing each curriculum offering and 
selecting the course offering and course hours in each 
quarter for any given facility. This item was then 
multiplied by the number of sections required. A total 
was then developed for each quarter and the total divided 
by the number of hours available for use of the facility. 
This is the number of classrooms required. (17, 8) 

The National Study Committee on Secondary School Evalu- 
ation suggests that: 

The two pivotal points of this evaluation are (1) the school's 
philosophy, objectives, and functions, and, (2) characteristics 
of the school and community. (10, 258) 

Although these factors are given special evaluative 
consideration, the committee goes on to say: 

When evaluations are made, factors such as size, type, 
location of school, financial support available, and state 
requirements should not be permitted to justify failure 

to provide a program and facilities appropriate to the 
philosophy, objectives, and functions and to the needs 

of the school and community. (10, 258) 

In writing on school building resources and their effective 
use, Oddie examines the problems of intensive use. In his view 
"the effective use of school building resources demands that 
schools be used as intensively as possible" (12, 19). For intensive 
utilization it is essential that the number of students a school 


can accommodate by design should not exceed its recruitment 


potential. With this in mind Oddie attempts to answer questions 
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such as (a) should all students be accommodated at the same time 
or would some kind of shift-working lead to more intensive use? 
(b) what should be done with classrooms and laboratories which 
are unused for part of the work day in saHibol aNPnten offer 
specialized programs? 

Oddie concludes that intensive use of school accommoda- 
tion demands that: 


1. recruitment potential be accurately estimated; 

2. decisions be made as to shift working, and on length 
and periodicity of terms (Note: 1 and 2 are intimately 
linked since, if some students can be accommodated 
only in certain shifts, attendance may be determined, 
at least in those cases where it is voluntary. As a 
corollary the extent to which shifts may be worked or 
will need to overlap depends on how long pupils in the 
recruitment area take to get from home to school); 

3. a decision be made on the curriculum (i.e., the subjects 
to be taught and the hours per week devoted to them); 

4. a decision be made on which subjects are to be taught 
in double periods and which are to be taught in half 
or double classes; 

5. in many cases means must be found of teaching more than 
one specialized subject in the same teaching space. 
Consideration is needed in every case as to which units 
of educational administration are best qualified to 
make these decisions and which decisions are best made 
centrally on the one hand, or locally on the other. 
C127 eS2) 


MacConnell takes a pragmatic view to the matter of 


utilization. He suggests that an evaluation of proposed facilities 


be made on the basis of educational specifications. 


Educational specifications are tentative, and relative to 
particular situations. Paragons of planning and absolute 
standards cannot be developed for schools because of many 
complex variables; the needs and interests of the community, 
the administrator's competency in group dynamics and human 
relations, the competency of teachers with techniques and 
processes, the specific class sizes, the available amounts 
and types of tools, materials, furniture, and equipment, 

the geographical location, and the community finances. 
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Te was not the intention of this review to exhaust the 
topic of evaluation. The objective was to search for commonalities 
in concept and procedures of evaluation to determine if a trend 
could be detected whereby specific components of evaluation 
could be defined and categorized. There appeared to be sufficient 
evidence that such a trend exists and is used as a basis for 


development of the macro model which will be discussed in Chapter V. 


Summary 

Scholars of evaluation consistently emphasize the importance 

of four areas of evaluation: 
1) Context evaluation 
2) Input evaluation 
3) Process evaluation 
4) Product evaluation 

Many of these scholars present models itveriod to aid 
the evaluator in making specific judgments. Generally, there are- 
differences among models which are primarily related to procedures 
of recording information and areas of emphasis. 

The process of evaluation is commonly viewed as a 
continuous one involving all personnel at all stages of activity. 
The related literature appears to indicate the importance of 
evaluation to attain a desirable standard of effectiveness and 
efficiency. While some studies which evaluate facilities are 
available, no research which isolates the criteria for evaluating 


utilization of facilities could be located. It would seem, 
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therefore, that this study examines an area which has not. previously 


been explored. 


COMPONENTS OF EVALUATION 


Many of the theoretical positions taken by authorities in 
the field of evaluation discussed in the previous section have been 
developed into models which describe strategies, structures, and 
methods of evaluation. Among models which have received special 
attention are the Evaluation Program for Innovative Curriculum 
(EPIC) Model, the Clark-Guba Model for Educational Change, the 
Pittsburgh Discrepancy Evaluation Model and the Context, Input, 
Process, Product (CIPP) Evaluation Model. While these are 
representative they are not an exhaustive list of models which 
have been submitted by outstanding authorities on the topiceor 


evaluation. 


The EPIC Evaluation Model (Figure 1) 

The procedures, structure, and model of EPIC evaluation 
are described in Hammond's paper on Evaluation at_the Local 
Level (5, 1967) where a systematic way to assess the effectiveness 
of an innovation is proposed. To provide the required information 
to guide the evaluation in evaluating instructional programs, 
Hammond has developed a framework which offers a wide variety of 
potentially relevant variables. The three sets of variables 


unique to the structure of this model are instruction, institution, 
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and behavior. In the set of variables which Hammond identifies 

as instruction, he includes content, methodology, organization, 
facilities, and cost. The set of variables which are included 

in the Sect ei ka of institution contain factors related to 
the student, teacher, administrator, educational specialist, 
family, and community. The behavioral variables are those matters 
related to the psychomotor domain, the affective domain, and the 
cognitive domain. Hammond's conceptions of this system are 
summarized as follows: 


The success or failure of innovations in modern 
programs of instruction is determined by the interaction 
of specific forces within the educational environment. 
The forces affecting innovation are described in terms of 
specific dimensions and variables operating in a three- 
dimensional structure. The interaction of variables from 
each of the three dimensions produces combinations of 
variables described as factors to be considered in the 
evaluation of a given program. The importance of any 
combination of variables is determined by the nature of 
the instructional program selected for study. 


INSTRUCTIONAL DIMENSION 


The Instructional Dimension is that dimension of 
the model which describes the innovation in terms of 
specific variables. The first of these variables is that 
of Organization. Organization is defined as the matrix 
in which teachers and pupils are brought together so 
that instruction can take place. The organizational 
matrix may be divided into two components known as time 
and space. 


The second’ variable is that of Content. Content is 
defined as that structure or body of knowledge which is 
identified with the subject matter of a discipline and 
controls its inquiries. Content may be described in terms 
of specific topics to be covered at a given grade level. 


A third variable is that of Methodology. Methodology 
is that process designed to facilitate learning. It may be 
divided into three levels: teaching activites, types of 
interaction, and learning principles or theories utilized. 
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The fourth and fifth variables are Facilities and Cost. 
Facilities is defined as that space, special equipment, 
and expendables needed to support an educational program. 
Cost is the money required for facilities, maintenance, 
and personnel to accomplish a given task.. 


The variables defined in the above represent important 
categories to be considered in the instructional program. 
The innovation to be considered may be contained in any 
one of the variables (e.g., team teaching--organization). 
Yet all variables must be considered in the analysis of 
the total program. If innovations are to be adopted on 
a wide scale, a complete picture of the program must be 
studied with its various components carefully analyzed. 


INSTITUTIONAL DIMENSION 


The Institutional Dimension is that dimension of the 
model defined by the variables of Child, Teacher, Administa- 
tor, Educational Specialist, Family, and Community. Any 
given innovation will be influenced by the unique qualities 
of the individuals involved. For the purposes of evaluation, 
each of the variables is described in terms of sub-variables 
that may have a direct influence on the given program. 


Assessment programs of the past have focused primarily 
on the child and his response to content in a given subject 
area. With the changes taking place in instructional 
programs, more evidence is needed as to the influence of 
the teacher, administrator, parent, and community on a 
given innovation. 


BEHAVIORAL DIMENSION 


The Behavioral Dimension is defined by the variables 
of Cognitive, Affective, and Psychomotor Behavior. Evaluation 
as a process is best approached through objectives stated 
in behavioral terms. At this point in the development of 
the structure for evaluation, three variables for classifying 
these objectives are recognized. The first of these 
variables is Cognitive Behavior. Cognitive Behavior includes 
the recall, comprehension, and application of knowledge 
and the utilization of intellectual skills of analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation. The best example of tests in 
this area are the standardized tests of achievement. In 
the majority of programs this is the only test utilized 
to describe the success or failure of both current and 
innovative programs. 
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The second variable in this dimension is Affective 
Behavior. Affective Behavior is defined as the interest, 
attitudes, values, appreciations, and adjustments of the 
individual. In recent years we have reached a point in 
the evaluation process where we are now concerned not only 
with the knowledge gained, but with the willingness of 
the student to identify himself with a given subject. 

Many instructional programs today repel students for 
reasons other than academic ability. Recognizing this 
fact, it is important that we look at the reasons for this 
behavior. 


Psychomotor Behavior is the third variable in this 
domain. It includes those acts which involve neuro-muscular 
coordination. Handwriting and physical education utilize 
this variable to draw conclusions about special programs. 


A fourth variable, Perceptual Behavior, is now under 
study at the Center. It is hoped that this area will be 
adequately defined so that it may be utilized in the 
evaluation process for the coming year. At this point, 
it may be classified as experimental. 

The structure developed provides a framework to produce 
factors that have a direct influence on a given innovation. 
The factors created by the interaction of one variable from 
each of the dimensions may be studied in any depth desired 
by a school district. In most cases, the study of a given 
factor will be determined by time, availability of tests 
and procedures, and the needs of a given school district. 
(5, 2) 

The Clark-Guba Evaluation Model 

The Clark-Guba Model (1, 111) for educational change 
depicts the role of evaluation in the change process. Although 
some scholars contend that evaluation should be a discrete stage 
in this process, Clark and Guba maintain that it needs to be 
conducted at each stage of the process. The designers of this 
model contend that the important elements inherent in the change 


process include research, development, diffusion, and adoption. 


A detailed analysis involving the classification of processes 
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related to and necessary for change in education and a rationale 
for this schema as developed by Clark and Guba is presented below 
and illustrated in Figure 2. 


The first proposition underlying the schema is that 
all social process fields must utilize a wide range of 
processes or functions which take place as the field 
attempts to develop and subsequently integrate new 
knowledge into more effective practice. Through logical 
analysis and synthesis of empirical descriptions of the 
innovation process in other fields, we have arrived at 
a simple four-phase division of these processes: (a) 
research, (b) development, (c) diffusion, and (d) adoption. 
These categories are, in turn, subdivided into more discrete 
elements representing stages in several process phases. 


The second proposition of the figure is that objectives 
or goals can be stated discretely for each phase and stage 
and, consequently, that appropriate criteria can be 
established in terms of which each phase can be evaluated 
or assessed. This last point has caused confusion in 
every presentation of the schema. 


The third proposition of the figure is that the change 
process is quasi-sequential from research to adoption. The 
seemingly sequential flow, however, can easily be over- 
emphasized. To be sure, research may lead to the formulation 
of solutions to operating problems. However, the existence 
of operating problems may stimulate research, research 
findings may emerge from invention efforts and inventions 
may occur which have shaky or nonexistent research foundations. 
Research is a necessary element in the continued development 
of the change process in education, but there is no linear 
relationship between discrete research projects and individual 
inventions. There are always those who contend that since 
inventions must be evaluated, one discrete stage in the 
process should be labeled evaluation. Evaluation is obviously 
appropriate, but it needs to be conducted discretely at 
each stage of the process. For example, failure to disseminate 
information about a designed invention can occur, but while 
this failure can disrupt the process of innovation, it 
has nothing to say to us about the invention itself, the 
design of the invention, or the research, if any, under- 
girding |the invention. (1, 115) 
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The Discrepancy Evaluation Model 


Provus (16, 184) endorses the Discrepancy Evaluation 
Model which explicates an evaluation design that may be used 
for program improvement as well as program assessment. The 
Discrepancy Evaluation Model developed out of the need for an 
instrument to improve educational programs as well as to assess 
them. After a considerable expenditure of time and money the 
American Education Research Association (AERA) presented a frame- 
work which would define program standards, determine if a 
discrepancy exists between the aspects of the performance of 
the program, and roe the means of using discrepancy information 
to either change performance or to change program standards. The 


design as presented by AERA is summarized by Provus as follows: 


Under the Discrepancy Evaluation Model, the evaluation 
of a program already staffed and under way contains four 
major developmental stages and three major content categories. 


DISCREPANCY EVALUATION MODEL 
Stages Content 


Input Process Output 


Ls. Design Design Adequacy 
2. Installation Installation Fidelity 
SemeebLOCeS Ss Process Adjustment 
45° Product Product Assessment 
5. Program Comparison Cost-Benefit Analysis 
(16, 184) 
FIGURE 3 


Stages 1 through 4 evaluate single programs. As 
shown in Figure 3, however, there is a fifth, optional 
stage to facilitate the comparison of two or more programs. 
The essential work of program evaluation at each stage is 
shown in the boxes cutting across content categories. The 
process of evaluation consists of moving through stages 
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and content categories in such a way as to facilitate a 
comparison between program performance and standards‘ while 
at the same time identifying standards to be used for 
future comparisons. 


At each stage of the model, performance information is 
obtained and compared with a standard that serves as the 
criterion for judging the adequacy of that performance. 


At Stage 1, a description of the program's design is 
obtained as "performance" information. This performance 
is compared with the design criteria postulated as a 
standard. Discrepancy between performance and standard 
is reported to those responsible for the management of the 
program. At Stage 2 the standard for judging performance 
is the program design arrived at in Stage 1. Program 
performance information consists of field observations 
of the program's installation. Discrepancy information may 
be used by the program manager to redefine the program or 
change installation procedures. At Stage 3 performance 
information is collected on a program's interim products. 
Discrepancy information is used either to redefine process 
and relationship of process to interim product or to 
improve control of the process being used in the field. 

At Stage 4 the standard is the part of the program design 
that refers to terminal objectives. Program performance 
information consists of criterion measures used to estimate 
the terminal effects of the project. At this point in 
time, if decision-makers have more than one project with 
similar outcomes available to them for analysis, they 

may elect to do a cost-benefit analysis to determine 
program efficiency. (16, 184) 


The Context, Input, Process, Product Evaluation Model (CIPP Model) 
The development of Nae CIPP Model was initiated by 

Stufflebeam in response to problems in defining educational evalu- 
ation, in designing evaluation, and in conceptualizing bases for 
such evaluations. The basic problem in Stufflebeam's view is the 
lack of theory which pertains to the nature of evaluation required 
to accommodate educational programs. To resolve this problen, 
Stufflebeam suggests that we must conceptualize the nature of 


the educational programs which need evaluation. We need to 
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conceptualize in general as well as in relationships to specific 
educational programs. Above all, we need to conceptualize a 
structure of evaluation design required to conduct educational 
evaluation. To clarify the basic concept which developed into 
the CIPP Model, Stufflebeam advanced the following definition 
of evaluation: 


Generally, evaluation means the provision of information 
through formal means, such as criteria, measurement, and 
Statistics to supply rational bases for making judgments 
which are inherent in decision situations. To clarify this 
definition, it will be useful to define several key terms. 
A decision is a choice among alternatives. A decision 
Situation is a set of alternatives. Judgment is the 
assignment of values to alternatives. A criterion is a 
rule by which values are assigned to alternatives, and 
optimally such a rule includes the specification of 
variables for measurement and standards for use in judging 
thatewhtchwise neasureds =" Statistics is*the science or 
analyzing and interpreting sets of measurements. And, 
measurement is the assignment of numerals to entities 
according to rules, and such rules usually include the 
specification of sample elements, measuring devices and 
conditions for administering and scoring the measuring 
devices. Stated simply, evaluation is the science of 
providing information for decision-making. (22, 19) 


Stufflebeam is consistent in his conception of the 
importance of evaluation for decision-making purposes. While 
Stufflebeam admits that there are many different kinds of 
educational decision situations, he concludes "that functions 
of decision situations in education may be classified as planning, 
programming, implementing, and recycling" (22, 30). If these 
are tne educational decisions which must be served, Stufflebeam 
suggests that strategically these can best be served by four 
types of evaluation--context, input, process, and product, which 


possess the following functions: 
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Context evaluation would be used when a project is 
first being planned. Input evaluation would be used’ 
immediately after context for specific programming of 
activities. Process evaluation would be used continuously 
during the implementation of the project. Product ~ - 
evaluation would most likely be used after a complete 
eyele,of .the project (22, 30) 


Stufflebeam describes the significance of each type 
as it relates to the evaluation of educational programs in the 
following extended quote: 


The major objective of context evaluation is to define 
the environment where change is to occur, the environment's 
unmet needs, and the problems underlying those needs. The 
method of context evaluation begins with a conceptual analysis 
to identify and define the limits of the domain to be served 
as well as its major subparts. Next, empirical analyses 
are performed, using techniques such as sample survey, 
demography, and standardized testing. The purpose of this 
part of context evaluation is to identify the discrepancies 
among intended and actual situations for each of the sub- 
parts of the domain of interest and thereby to identify 
needs. Finally, context evaluation involves both empirical 
and conceptual analyses, as well as appeal to theory and 
authoritative opinion, to aid judgments regarding the 
basic problems underlying each need. 


Decisions served by context evaluation include deciding 
upon the setting to be served, the goals associated with 
meeting needs, and the objectives associated with solving 
problems. 


To determine how to utilize resources to meet program 
goals and objectives, it is necessary to do an input 
evaluation. Its objective is to identify and assess 
relevant capabilities of the proposing agency, strategies 
which may be appropriate for meeting program goals and 
designs which may be appropriate for achieving objectives 
associated with each program goal. The end product of 
input evaluation is an analysis of alternative procedural 
designs in terms of potential costs and benefits. Specifically, 
alternative designs are assessed in terms of their resource, 
time, and budget requirements; their potential procedural 
barriers; the possibilities and costs of overcoming them; 
relevance of the designs to program objectives; and overall 
potential of the design to meet program goals. Essentially, 
input evaluation provides information for deciding whether 
outside assistance should be sought for meeting goals 
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and objectives, what strategy should be employed, esigas 
the ‘adoption of available solutions or the development of 
new ones, and what design or procedural plan should be 
employed for implementing the selected strategy. 


Methods for input evaluation are lacking in education. 
The prevalent practices include committee deliberations, 
appeal to the professional literature, and the employment 
of consultants. In a few areas, formal instruments exist 
to aid decision-makers in making input decisions. 


Decisions based upon input evaluation usually result 
in the specification of procedures, materials, facilities, 
schedule, staff requirements, and budgets in proposals to 
funding agencies. From the information provided in the 
proposals, the funding agencies in turn do an input evalu- 
ation to determine whether or not to fund the proposed 
projects. Funding agencies commonly employ expert consultants 
to serve as judges in their input evaluation. 


Once a designed course of action has been approved 
and implementation of the design has begun, process 
evaluation is needed to provide periodic feedback to 
project managers and others responsible for continuous 
control and refinement of plans and procedures. The 
objective of process evaluation is to detect or predict, 
during the implementation stages, defects in the procedural 
design or its implementation. The overall strategy is 
to identify and monitor, on a continuous basis, the 
potential sources of failure in a project. These include 
interpersonal relationships among staff and students; 
communication channels; logistics; understandings of 
agreement with the intent of the program by persons involved 
in and affected by it; adequacy of the resources, physical 
facilities, staff, and time schedule; etc. 


Thus, under process evaluation, the evaluator accepts 
the program as it is and as it evolves, and monitors the 
total situation as best he can by focusing the most sensitive 
and non-intervening data collection devices and techniques 
that he can obtain on the most crucial aspects of the 
project. Such evaluation is multivariate, and not all 
of the important variables can be specified before a project 
is initiated. The process evaluator focuses his attention 
on theoretically important variates, but he also remains 
alert to any unanticipated but significant events. Under 
process evaluation, information is collected daily, organized 
systematically, analyzed periodically, e.g., weekly, and 
reported as often as project personnel require such informa- 
tioieee, @., monchiLy. 
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Thus, project decision-makers are not only provided 
with information needed for anticipating and overcoming 
procedural difficulties, but also with a record of process 
information to be used later for interpreting project 
outcomes. 


Product evaluation is used to determine the effective- 
ness offthe project after) it has; run full ‘cycle. ~ Its 
objective is to relate outcomes to objectives and to context, 
input, and process, i.e., to measure and interpret outcomes. 

The method is to operationally define and measure 
criteria associated with the objectives of the activity, 
to compare these measurements with predetermined absolute 
or relative standards, and to make rational interpretations 
of the outcomes using the recorded context, input, and 
process information. Criteria for product evaluation may 
be either instrumental or consequential, a distinction 
pointed out earlier by Scriven. 

Im the change process, product evaluation provides 
information for deciding to continue, terminate, modify 
or refocus a change activity, and for linking the activity 
to other phases of the change process. (22, 30) 

The CIPP Evaluation Model which Stufflebeam advances 
classifies the strategies for evaluating educational change. For 
each strategy, Stufflebeam includes the objective, the method of 
proceeding and how each strategy is related to decision-making 
in the change process. The components of this model are presented 
in the matrix on the following page (Figure 4). 

Each of the models which have been discussed in this 
chapter emphasizes certain specific aspects related to the 
evaluation process. While there is some commonality of purpose 
which they represent the objectives for implementing such evalu- 


ation models vary. More specifically, "the Discrepancy Evaluation 


Model and the EPIC Model are designed to deal primarily with 
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ad hoc evaluation. The CIPP Model is designed to encompass the 
total program, involving both continuing and ad hoc evaluation 
capabili Gteseiles (25,4287) 

Stufflebeam identifies the basic objectives, methods, 
and their relation to decision-making in the change process. 
Details in Stufflebeam's CIPP Model, however, were not sufficient 
to determine the possibility of committing factors significant to 
the evaluation of utilization process to a specific evaluation 
type. In reviewing additional literature on this subject, however, 
the researcher found that the CIPP Model had been subjected to 
further scrutiny which yielded information that not only supported 
a differential concept for evaluating activities related to the 
educational process, but offered a basis for determining the 


eligibility of factors considered for an evaluation of utilization 


for each specific type of evaluation. In view of these observations 


the researcher placed a rather high degree of confidence in the 
CIPP Evaluation construct for purposes of developing the macro 
model. | 

The Phi Delta Kappa (PDK) National Study Committee on 
Evaluation concurs with the educational decision-making concept 
of evaluation. In approaching the subject of evaluation the 
committee reinforces Stufflebeam's basic concept by emphasizing 
the complexity of the decision-making process and offering a 
detailed plan for developing a practical method of evaluation 
for decision-making purposes using the CIPP Model prescribed 


by Stufflebeam. 
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The PDK Committee indicated its accord to Stufflebeam's 
basic theory when it wrote: 


Context evaluation serves planning decisions to determine 
objectives; input evaluation serves structuring decisions 
to determine project designs; process evaluation serves 
implementing decisions to control project operations; and 
product evaluation serves recycling decisions to judge and 
react to project attainments. (23, 218) 


The PDK National Study Committee expanded these defini- 
tions to identify generally the characteristics of the different 
types of evaluation. The committee stated: 


To monitor a system and thereby provide information 
on needed changes, context evaluation is mainly general 
and systematic. The other three types of evaluation are 
specific and ad hoc; they come into play only after a 
planning decision has been reached to effect some sort 
of system change, and specific evaluation designs for 
each vary according to the setting for the change. Generally 
speaking, the greater the change and the lower the informa- 
tion grasp (decision-maker's knowledge of how to effect 
the change), the more formal, structured, and comprehensive 
is the evaluation required. (23, 218) 


The committee examined the CIPP Evaluation Model and 
described the distinctive qualities which are inherent in each 


type of evaluation. The following quote indicates that the 


committee examined the CIPP model for its characteristic components. 


In discussing the context evaluation component of the model the 


committee wrote: 


Context evaluation is the most basic type. Its purpose 
is to provide a rationale for determination of objectives. 
Specifically, it defines the relevant environment, describes 
the desired and actual conditions pertaining to that 
environment, identifies unmet needs and unused opportunities, 
and diagnoses the problems that prevent needs from being 
met and opportunities from being used. Diagnosis of 
problems provides an essential basis for developing objectives 
whose achievement results in program improvement. (23, 218) 
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Context evaluation has many distinctive characteristics. 
Some of its characteristics which are relevant to system evaluation 
may be summarized by stating that (1) it sets the boundaries, (2) 
it describes and analyzes, (3) it describes values and goals, (4) 
it is a reflection of theoretical and empirical knowledge in a field, 
(5) it determines if practice is consistent with the validated 
principles of a relevant theory, (6) it provides a basis for control 
within the system, (7) it looks for emerging value orientation 
outside the system to change orientation related to values within 
the system, (8) it provides an initial operational basis for 
defining change objectives, (9) it identifies potential strategies 
of methodology, (10) it develops proposals for funding. "Context 
evaluation provides a basis for widespread communication, including 
a factual “basis“for* public: information services”. (23; 218) 

The purpose of input evaluation is to provide information 
for determining how to utilize resources to meet program 
goals. This is accomplished by identifying and assessing 
(1) relevant capabilities of the responsible agency, (2) 
strategies for achieving program goals, and (3) designs 
for implementing a selected strategy. This information is 


essential for structuring specific designs to accomplish 
program objectives. 


The end product of input evaluation is an analysis of 
one or more procedural designs in terms of potential costs 
and benefits. Specifically, alternative designs are 
assessed concerning staffing, time, and budget requirements; 
potential procedural barriers, the consequences of not 
overcoming these barriers, and the possibilities and 
costs of overcoming them, relevance of the designs to 
program objectives; and overall potential of the design 
to meet the objectives. (23, 222) 


Basically, input evaluation provides the information 


which is used to decide if assistance from outside the system is 
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required to meet objectives. Also, it provides information to 
decide how objectives should be stated operationally, what kind 
of strategy the evaluation should employ and what design or 
procedural plan is needed to implement a selected strategy. 
Input evaluation is instrumental in detecting resource problems 
which need to be solved in implementing the selected strategy. 
On the other hand, however, it attempts to seek a solution to 
basic problems within the overall system. (23, 223) 
While context evaluation is mainly systematic and 
macroanalytic, input evaluation is essentially ad hoc 


and microanalytic. Its impetus is in the objectives for 
change established due to needs, opportunities, and problems 


in the context. Its function is to determine how best to 
meet newly stated objectives . . . As it aids in the 


selection of overall strategies, it is general. As it 
assists in structuring a particular strategy into a design, 
it is specific. As it looks at the theoretical relationship 
between strategy and objectives, it is logical, but as it 
collects performance data about competing strategies under 
pilot conditions, it is empirical. In projecting costs 

and benefits, input evaluation is future oriented, but 

in obtaining data about the previous use of a strategy, 

it is past oriented. 


Once a designed course of action has been approved 
and implementation has begun, process evaluation is 
necessary to provide periodic feedback to persons responsible 
for implementing plans and procedures. Process evaluation 
has three main objectives--the first is to detect or 
predict defects in the procedural design or its implementa- 
tion stages, the second is to provide information for 
programmed decisions, and the third is to maintain a 
record of the procedure as it occurs. 


There are three strategies to be followed in process 
evaluation. The first is to identify and monitor 
continuously the potential sources of failure in a project. 
These include but are not limited to: interpersonal 
relationships among staff and students, communication 
channels, logistics, understandings of and agreement with 
the intent of the program by persons involved in and affected 
by it, and adequacy of the resources, physical facilities, 
staff, and time schedule. 
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The third process evaluation strategy is to note the 
main features of the project design, such as concepts to 
be taught and the amount of discussion to take place, and 
in these terms, to describe what actually takes place. 

This information will be especially useful later in 
determining why objectives were or were not achieved-- 
that certain concepts were not learned might or might not 
be the fault of the design or the procedure. (23, 223) 

Two important aspects concerning the relationship of 
process evaluation with other kinds of evaluation are that process 
evaluation depends for success on the adequacy with which context 
and input evaluations are performed and process evaluation has 
more significance than product evaluation in the initial stages 
of program development. There appears to be some interdependancy 
between process and product evaluation. (23, 231) 

The PDK committee identified product evaluation as the 
fourth type of evaluation when it wrote: 

The fourth type of evaluation is product evaluation. 

Its purpose is to measure and interpret attainments not 
only at the end of a project cycle, but as often as 
necessary during the project term. 

The general method of product evaluation includes 
devising operational definitions of objectives, measuring 
criteria associated with the objectives of the activity, 
comparing these measurements with predetermined absolute 
or relative standards, and making rational interpretations 
of the outcomes using the recorded context, input, and 
procésst information. 9 (23, 232) 

Evaluation has been traditionally known as what is 
referred to as product evaluation. The three other types of 
evaluation, however, contain many similarities to product evalu- 
ation. To summarize, both context and product evaluations make 


an assessment of the extent to which ends are attained. In this 


regard, context evaluation provides specifications in terms of 
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how product evaluation is later effected. Input and product 
evaluations, however, can be easily distinguished. Input evalu- 
ation occurs before the change project is operationalized while 
product evaluation occurs during and after the project. Essentially, 
"context evaluation determines the specifications for product 
evaluation, input evaluation provides the specifications for 

process evaluation" (23, 232) 


Product evaluation investigates the extent to which 
objectives have been or are being attained; process 
evaluation assesses the extent to which procedures are 
operant as intended. Both types of evaluation provide 
feedback for controlling and evolving change procedures 
in process. Process evaluation makes it possible to 
determine if actual procedure is discrepant from design, 
and product evaluation assists in determining whether 
objectives are being attained. 


- «  . Product evaluation reports that objectives were 

or were not achieved; process evaluation provides a basis 

for interpreting the reason for the outcome. If the 
objectives were not achieved, it would be important to 

know whether the intended procedure was actually implemented-- 
process evaluation provides information for this determination. 
If objectives were achieved, it would be important to 

have a description of the actual procedure that produced 

the outcome. Such process information also provides a 

basis for replication, diffusion, and installation of a 
change procedure, as well as refinement of its overall 

design. (23, 233) 


The foregoing presents a basis for examining a variety 
of factors which may be significant to various needs for evalua- 
tion. Specifically, it presents a mechanism for identifying 
factors as to the type of evaluation these factors might be 
subjected to. Robertson's adaptation of the CIPP Evaluation 
Model developed by Stufflebeam is consistent with the general 


concept of the PDK Committee's model, however, it is more 
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expansive in specifying the precise factors which might be subject 


to a particular type of evaluation. This classification system 


for Evaluating Long Term Progress and Change follows: (18, 32) 


I - Context Evaluation 


THEORY 


OPERATION 


To define the operating 
context or environment 
at different stages in 
time; to identify and 
A--OBJECTIVE assess needs or prob- 
lems in the environment 
which the program pro- 
duct was intended to 
supply or alleviate. 


Identification of the 
component parts of the 
geographic area for which 
the program was designed 
such as economy, popu- 
lation, labor markets, 
competitive educational 
opportunities, financing, 
community interest, and 
community elements leader- 
ship roles. 


By individually des- 
cribing the major sub- 
systems of the context 
in their relevant per- 
spectives and by ana- 
lyzing the intended 
versus the actual in- 
puts, it is hoped that 

B--METHOD causes of discrepan- 
cies between intended 
and actual system in- 
puts can be deter- 
mined. 


Break up the objective 
operations into clusters 
of sub-problems. Identify 
what would have been the 
ideal program solution for 
each, if the climate and 
resources were unlimited 
and each was not related 
to the other. Compare 
with the actual program 
characteristics which were 
adapted. Test for rele- 
vancy to the operational 
objectives above, examine 
feasibility of alternatives 
and estimate cause and 
validity of the limita- 
tions on what would have 
been the ideal program. 


.gotovan!? , gob viavr 
box .Jeoetnt Yatauengo 


C--—-APPLICATION 


For determining if the 
operating program is a 
direct outcome of the 
original program need; 
for validating if the 
original contextual 
elements still are 
valid for the program 
today and in the same 
degree; for revising 
original goals and 
objectives. 


Basis for determining if 
initial planning for 
program needs to be re- 
surveyed or re-evaluated 
(area study). Basis for 
determining if contextual 
element changes are seri- 
ous enough to warrant 
program modifications or 
drastic revisions. 


II - Input Evaluation 


THEORY 


OPERATION 


A--OBJECTIVE 


B--METHOD 


To identify and assess 
the capabilities of 

the instructional sys- 
tem, the input strate- 
gies, and the adminis- 
trative and supervisory 
designs for implemen- 
ting the strategies in 
terms of program inputs. 


By describing and ana- 
lyzing available and 
material resources, 
solution strategies 

and procedural designs 
for relevance, feasi- 
bility and economy, 

the best program course 
of action may be 
determined. 


Compare actual inputs into 
the school program versus 
those which were identi- 
fied in the program plan- 
ning stages and for which 
the area instructional 
program was designed. 
Determine continuity of 
policy and program if 
actual inputs have dif- 
fered from those which 
were estimated. 


Survey or estimate what is 
needed: policy, plant, 
staff,equipment, supplies, 
communications, transporta- 
tion, students. Determine 
what is available in light 
of necessary changes in 
that which must be ob- 
tained at varying degrees 
Of COSL.. set up ae tane= 
table of input changes 
versus the practicality of 
their implementation so 
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B--METHOD 
(continued) 


that the educational 
system does not func- 
tion less efficiently 
during the changeover 

or program strengthening 
processes. 


C-~-APPLICATION 


A--OBJECTIVE 


For selecting those 
sources of additional 
support appropriate to 
the segment of the in- 
structional program 
which needs to be 
strengthened, or for 
selecting sources of 
support from I - A and 
B (Context Evaluation) 
operations, solution 
strategies, and pro- 
cedural designs for 
programming instruc-— 
tional change activi- 
ties, if meeded. 


To determine which stu- 
dent, faculty, and other 
inputs selection policy 
and procedural changes 
need to be made to up- 
date a program of in- 
struction. To determine 
if variances in input 
policies, strategies, 
and implementation 
practices can account 
for variances in school 
quality. 


ill — Process, Evaluation 


THEORY 


To identify or pre- 
dict in process, 
those variances or 
defects in the im- 
plementation or 
procedural design 
which can account 
for differences 

in program quality, 
between schools or 
between the plan- 
ned program quality, 
level and that 
which is being 
achieved. 


OPERATION 


To recognize when critical 
points vital to program 
quality have arisen, to be 
able to identify the basis 
for administrative judg- 
ments made at these points 
and to determine which 
process changes made as a 
result markedly affect 

the success or non-success 
of the whole vocational 
program. 
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B--METHOD 


C--APPLICATION 


A--OBJECTIVE 


By identifying past 
and present barriers 
or implementation 
agents to the pre- 
sent program of 
instructional acti- 
vities. 


For implementing and 
refining program 
changes; for estab- 
lishing valid cri- 
terion measures as 
the basis for a 
system of program 
quality control. 


Reconstruct a time line or 
log of important activi- 
ties or developments since 
the program began; com- 
pare against original 
planning and procedures 
documents, examine an- 
nual budgets for shift 

in program purposes, 
interview former and pres- 
ent staff, students, ad- 
visory committees and the 
like, relate to percep- 
tions of program devel- 
opment nature and quality. 


For on-going decision- 
making whether to continue 
the present program as 
originally planned or 
shift to alternates which 
are suggested by results 
of operations under A 

and B above; for moni- 
toring adherence to pro- 
gram development time- 
tables, for determining if 
outside experts need to be 
calledsin;tor: df) major 
budget shifts or revisions 
need to be made. 


IV - Product Evaluation 


THEORY 


To relate program out- 


come information to 


its objectives and to 
context, input and 
process evaluation 
resultant information. 


OPERATION 


To have a valid basis for 
judgments as to the suc- 
cess of the entire pro- 
gram as a whole versus 
each of its stated ob- 
jectives; to determine 
accuracy of previous 
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A--OBJECTIVE 
(continued) 


18) 


estimates of student- 
faculty-community en- 
vironment variables and 
input resources, and the 
total cost-benefit of 

the operational processes. 
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B--METHOD 


C--APPLICATION 


By defining opera- 
tional and measure- 
ment criteria asso- 
ciated with the 
objectives, by com- 
paring these measure- 
ments with pre-deter- 
mined success standards 
or inter-school com- 
parative bases, and by 
interpreting the out- 
comes of the program in 
terms of recorded con- 
text, input, and pro- 
cess evaluation inform- 
ation. 


For making long range 
program plans based 

on evaluation out- 
comes, for deciding to 
continue, modify, or 
refocus, on-going 
change activities or 
identifying needed 
new ones. 


Collect, classify, and as- 
sign judgmental weightings 
to the evaluation results 
obtained from context, in- 
put and process evalua- 
tions. Involve panels of 
students, faculty, busi- 
ness people, parents, 
labor, outside experts, 

to; pass.upon: these jJudg— 
ments before final ac- 
counts of evaluation re- 
sults are written. 


Basis of recommendation 
that original or evolv- 
ing program of vocational 
activities needs to be 
continued, drastically 
modified or terminated as 
completed or ineffective 
in light of objectives. 
Basis for pinpointing 
where short and long 
range program change 
planning should take 
place, estimating time- 
tables, and designing a 
foresight, rather than 
hindsight system of 
evaluation which can 
yield needed feedback 
information as it is 
going on as a built- 

in program element. 
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Summary of Identification Criteria for CIPP Evaluation 

This detailed examination of the CIPP Model has revealed 
criteria which might be used to identify generally the type of 
activities which are related specifically to context, input, pro- 
cess or product evaluation. 

More definitively, characteristics unique to each 
“individual type of evaluation descriptive of the CIPP Model and 
related to building construction facilities can be classified as 
follows: 

Context Evaluation: 

1. The component parts of the geographical area for which facili- 
ties were designed; for example: Rees population, labor 
markets, competitive educational opportunities, Rance. 
community interest, community elements, leadership roles. 

2. It focuses on factors important for achieving goals. 

3. It projects societal needs and values, technological advances, 
political trends, economical developments, and population 
Statistics. 

4, It is concerned with relationships between manpower needs 
and availability of training facilities. 

5. It is concerned with budgetary aspects and its effect on the 
educational system. 

6. It is concerned with availability of teachers to provide 
educational service. 

7. It involves instructor load and 7 effect on research and 


instructional programs. 
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It focuses attention on adjustments to facilities as related 

to student needs. 

Involves monitoring systems to determine ue goals are met. 
Evaluates discrepancy information; for example: equal oppor- 
tunities for students of differing socio-economic, racial, 

and cultural backgrounds; high failure oe negative attitudes 
of students in specific subject areas; dropout rate; standard- 
ized testing. 


Determines the specification for product evaluation. 


Input Evaluation: 


MES 


Concerns itself with policies, plant, staff, equipment, 
supplies, communications, transportation, and students, which 
may account for variances in school quality. 

Involves utilization of resources to meet program goals. 

Is concerned with program objectives, strategies to meet objec- 
tives, potential costs and benefits, staff training, procedures 
to implement strategies. 

Operationally, it involves utilization of existing staff and 
facilities as well as scheduling of events and activities to 
guide strategy implementations. 

More globally, it involves attitudes of parents, teachers, 
students, community, and certain aspects of administration 
which pertain to a given strategy. 

Involves specification of procedure, materials, facilities, 
equipment, schedule, organizational scheme, staff require- 


ments, and budgets. 
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Occurs prior to the operationalization of the change project. 


Provides specifications for process evaluation. 


Process Evaluation: 


Identifies interpersonal relationships among staff and students. 
Is concerned with communication channels, logistics, under- 
standing, and agreement with the intent of the program by 
persons who are involved with it and are affected by it. 
Examines the adequacies of resources, physical facilities, 
and time schedules. 

Involves projecting and servicing preprogrammed decisions 
during implementation of a project. 

Information for this evaluation is collected daily, organized 
systematically, and analyzed periodically. 

Focuses on activities developed since initiation of the 
program. 

Involves factors which need to be compared on the basis of 
organized planning and procedures. 


Assesses the extent to which procedures are operated as 


- intended. 


Product Evaluation: 


ila 


Involves the relating of program outcome information to its 
objective. 

Is concerned with collection, classification, and assignment 
of judgmental weightings to evaluation results from the 


evaluation. 
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3. Recommends course of action to take in view of available 
information. 

4. Concerns itself with ultimate outcomes which are to be 
achieved in a project. 

5. Occurs during and after the project: 

6. Investigates the extent to which objectives have been or are 
being attained. 

This summary of the basic characteristics of the four types 
of evaluation which comprise the CIPP model has evolved from an 
examination and assessment of literature presented by evaluation 
authorities who have advanced observations concerning the various 
aspects of this model. In developing the model for this study, the 
researcher has selected factors which are related to the operation 
of educational institutions. The following section of this chapter 


. provides a basis for this selection. 
FACTORS SIGNIFICANT TO UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


As a consultant to an international organization referred 
to as the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), Oddie has examined problems concerned with the effective 
use of school building resources. Specifically related to problems 
of intensive use, Oddie makes the following observations: 

It is self-evident that the effective use of school 

building resources demands that schools be used as intensively 
as pogsible., . . «. Intensive utilization clearly requires 


that the number of pupils a school is designed to accommodate 
should not exceed its recruitment potential. 
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Traditionally, such a school consists of a number of 
general classrooms supplemented by laboratories and work- 
shops of practical teaching, a gymnasium, and possibly 
playing fields for physical education, library, and perhaps 
one or two other supplementary educational facilities 
serving the whole school. As a result, whenever a class 
is at work in a laboratory, or workshop, or gymnasium, 
its own room is left unoccupied, and for as long as all 
classrooms are in use, the special accommodation is not. 
Major economies can be affected by accepting some modifica- 
tion of this pattern of use. 


The easiest modification to make is to accept that even 
where the class remains the basis of school organization, 
it does not necessarily demand a general classroom as its 
headquarters, and that in certain conditions, at least 
other spaces in the school may be equally suitable for this 
purpose. Assuming this modification, it then becomes 
possible to determine the minimum number of each kind and 
size of teaching space required for a given number of pupils 
following a given curriculum, leaving for subsequent 
decision, the question of whether extra rooms are needed 
Lomectaccubases.9 Gli2,4¢19) 


Educational Specifications Approach to Utilization of Facilities 
The problem of intensive use as advanced by Oddie appears 
to be oversimplified for the solution is more complex than merely 
reassessing the need for class bases. In support of this, MacConnell 
states: 
Perhaps the weakest link between planning and building 
is interpreting the needs of those using the completed 
facilities. This problem of interpreting demands a fresh 
approach to school planning--a formulation of a systematic 
procedure for designing facilities for schools. (8, 145) 
While MacConnell concurs with Oddie that accurate enrol- 
ment projections should be made, and various curriculum considerations 
should be observed in the operational stages of the school, the item 


of highest priority in MacConnell's view is educational specifica- 


tions. An observation relative to this view follows: 
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To accomplish a functional and economical school. design, 
facts are needed concerning the school program during the 
initial planning stage. The proposed procedure is, in 
essence, a fact-finding process--a cooperative task for 
educators, students, and lay people to analyze, describe, 
and interpret the program so that it can become the base 
for the architect's decisions. The program materials 
prepared for these purposes are the "educational speci-~ 
Fiecations. . (os 145) 

MacConnell appears to be suggesting very precisely that 
utilization is a factor of a variety of complex variables related 
to the functions of the facility, a theoretical formulation of the 
facility, and the descriptions, suggestions, and illustrations 
of the facilities which encompass the functions of the school 
organization. Although, MacConnell expresses concern about 
developing educational specifications which will provide a frame- 
work for planning educational facilities, the terms of reference 
used are structured on the basis of the use of a designated area 
for a specific purpose. Consequently, educational specifications 
are developed with the view of providing required facilities for 
designated programs to ensure maximum utilization effectiveness 
and efficiency. To attain a desirable result, MacConnell has 
suggested various basic factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration by those planning these facilities. According to 
MacConnell, two operational steps are involved in identifying 
these factors. The first step involves both a survey of the 
community conducted by educational consultants, high school students, 


or civic organizations to determine the needs and interests of the 


various populations to be served by the school, and a recommendation 
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of rubrics which should be used to analyze the functions of teach- 
ing and learning. These include: 


Curriculum structure: organizing the number of periods and 
probable sizes of classes, based on projected and current 
class enrolments. Each community must work out its own 
desirable pupil-teacher ratios. 

Purposes: developing the aims and objectives of the program 
based on the survey, and by other methods such as 
conducting public forums, forming discussion groups 
in the local service organizations, and consulting 
leading educators. 

Personnel: describing the necessary qualifications of the 
teachers for effective teaching of the proposed program. 

Clienteles: designing the program in terms of the character- 
istics, developmental tasks, and imperative needs of the 
students. 

Culture: planning the program with an understanding of the 
the changing culture of the school, community, and 
American culture. 

Content: selecting the number and kinds of activities for 
the program based on data of the survey and value 
judgments of the planning committees. This section is 
concerned with possible curriculum revision. The 
various committees in each area will evaluate the 
existing curriculum. 

Process: suggesting that the teaching-learning procedures 
be based on democratic procedures and insight into 
psychological factors of learning, such as motivation 
and individual differences. . 

Product: recognizing that the outcomes of process are two- 
fold: the student as product and the student's 
educational product. 


The second step is the problem of relating the factors 
Of schoo! planning sto the school, program. , This part.ot the, 
procedure is concerned with such factors as GL) zoning, 
(2) supervision, (3) flexibility, (4) thermal environment, 
(5) color-conditioning, (6) acoustical treatment, (7) 
utilities, (8) luminous environment, (9) maintenance and 
safety, (10) audio-visual considerations, and (11) storage, 
furniture, and equipment. 


The third step is concerned with the arduous task of 
describing, suggesting, and illustrating the proposed 
facilities. This thinking is based on the knowledge of the 
school program and related factors in school planning. 
Operationally, this step includes: (1) making a spatial 
relationship diagram for each activity in terms of location, 
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processes, storage needs, display spaces, and special] utility 
needs; (2) describing in detail each activity in terms of the 
proposed number of work stations; and the amounts, types, 
and sizes of tools, materials, furniture, and equipment 
needed for each station; and (3) making sketches or models 
for further communication with the architect. (8, 146) 
Standards-Approach To Effective Utilization of Shop Facilities 
In his study (University of Michigan) of standards for 
use in evaluating the physical facilities of industrial-art shops 
or laboratories, Bateson has developed a set of standards which 
contribute to the effectiveness of a functional school shop. This 
list serves both as an aid in checking plans and specifications 
for new shop facilities and as a means for developing educational 
specifications as related to lab type facilities. Features which 
Bateson is primarily concerned about are shop space, flooring 
materials, types and styles of doors, partitions and walls, shop 
location, storage and special areas, visual comfort details, 
plumbing details, heating and ventilating details, electrical 
circuit details, and miscellaneous considerations. Only those 
items "where there was substantial agreement among jurors that 
the standard made a contribution to the effectiveness of the school 
shop" (15, 21) were reported by Bateson who suggests the following: 
eae the Ghiet value of theslists will come in’ the 
assurance that important considerations are not being 
overlooked when a new shop is being planned, or present 
facilities are being evaluated. (15, 21) 


While the emphasis of the standards approach is focused 


primarily on specific aspects related to the shop facilities 
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evaluation, Bateson's views, relating to the standards which involve 
efficiency and effectiveness of utilization of physical facili- 
ties, do not appear to be at variance with the view expressed by 


MacConnell on this topic. 


Self-Evaluation Approach To Effective Utilization 
The National Study Committee on Secondary School Evalu- 
ation is not so much concerned with standards as it is with 
guidelines which can be used to evaluate various aspects related to 
the school operation. The committee presents conditions and 
characteristics which have been observed in the more highly success- 
ful schools. However, the Study Committee recommends that statements 
utilized for evaluative criteria be modified to obtain consistency 
with local philosophy, objectives, and functions as well as school 
and community characteristics. 
Specifically, with respect to the school plant, the 
National Study Committee provides some general guiding principles 
related to the plant's function. The committee states: 
Buildings should be planned, as far as possible, so 
that they will meet future enrolment and program needs as 
well as present needs. Flexibility of use should be a 
feature of the building. The best combination of efficiency 
and economy should be sought. 
The planning of the building should take advantage of 
important features of the site. The interior and exterior 
of the building should be attractive and appropriate in 
design so that esthetic quality is evident. The grounds 
about the building should include well-kept lawns and 
shrubbery. These features and other natural features of the 


immediate environment should be used whenever appropriate 
for learning activities. The school plant should be an 
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integral part of a community planning program. The | 
entire plant should stimulate students to use its facilities 
erfectively.-7 (10, 257) 

This suggests that a variety of factors stimulate the 
utilization of space provided for educational purposes. The 
National Study Committee supports this view further by presenting 
factors which are considered significant in assessing the local 
Situation. Essentially, this is a method for self-evaluation based 
on the perception of the evaluator. 

The committee has advanced criteria which are rather global 
in relation to the Porat operation of an educational institution. 
In selecting criteria significant to an individual evaluation of 
operations, the evaluator must select those factors significant 
to a specific assessment. While factors which might we significant 
to utilization are not specifically identified, some of the items 
listed may have varying degrees of importance and/or influence on 
the utilization of physical facilities provided for educational 
purposes. 

General categories related to or influenced by educational 
activities are presented by the Study Committee. The specific 
aspects which are given careful consideration are: (1) program 
of studies; (2) subject fields involving organization, nature 
of offerings, physical facilities, instructional staff, instructional 
Bored ae instructional materials, methods of evaluation, out- 
comes, and general evaluation of the subject fields; (3) student 


activity programs; (4) instructional materials services--library 
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and audio visual; (5) guidance services; (6) health services; 
(7) school plant; and (8) school staff and administration. (9, 370) 
The efficient and effective operation of an educational 
institution depends upon factors not only directly related to 
activities in the school, but those also which have an indirect 
relationship to it. In view of this vast and complex subject, it 
is not possible in this study to determine the factors which may 
influence specific ene of all the responsibilities which are 
charged to educational institutions. It is anticipated, however, 
that an examination of aspects associated with the school operation 
will assist in identifying the components and factors specifically 
significant in making a utilization of building construction 
facilities assessment. 
Authorities have expressed concern that the necessary 
stimulant be provided to ensure that facilities are utilized 
most efficiently and effectively. Spontaneously, they have 
provided criteria to identify factors which are significant to 


achieving the organization's objectives. 


SUMMARY 
The views expressed by scholars, quoted in previous 
sections of this chapter, substantiate the selection of activities 
essential to the operation of an institution concerned with 
educating students within established structures as isolated in this 
Chapter, namely, administrative, instructional, program, staff, 


occupational, community, student, facilities and equipment, 
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counselling, and policies. In addition, however, they have provided 
ample evidence that a variety of factors which are related to 

_ Specific operational functions have certain degrees of influence 

on utilization of building construction facilities in the compre- 


hensive high school. 
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CHAPTER IIIf 
METHOD OF CONDUCTING THE STUDY 


The major objective of this research was to develop a 
model that might be used to evaluate the utilization of facilities 
used for secondary school industrial-vocational education programs. 
To construct this model it was anticipated in the first instant 
that components significant to evaluation of utilization of build- 
ing construction facilities could be categorized into compartments 
related to some credible evaluation construct. Secondly, it was 
assumed that the elements which influence the utilization of 
facilities provided for the building construction program could 


be identified. 
THE POPULATION AND SAMPLE 


Information was elicited from two discrete samples 
selected from a population of all school systems in the Province 
of Alberta which offered programs in secondary industrial- 
vocational education. One sample consisted of all the principals 
in the high schools of Alberta where a high school building 
construction program was offered. These individuals made sample 1. 

The other sample involved all teachers who taught a 


building construction course at the high school level. These 
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teachers made up the second sample involved in the study. These 
samples were selected because of their intimate knowledge and 
close working relationship with the various aspects of their, 
school's building construction program. More specifically, high 
school principals of schools that offer a building construction 
program were selected because they are most closely associated with, 
or most concerned about, the evaluation of the school's programs 
to ensure the efficient and effective operation of the school.- 
Building construction teachers were selected because they are 
closely associated with all instructional aspects of the building 
construction program. 

To select principals and teachers for participation in 
this study they were identified from the list of high school build- 
ing construction teachers and their principals which is compiled 
annually by the Alberta Provincial High School Inspector of Industrial 
Education. The list, current at the time of this investigation, 
contained 27 principals who were responsible for administrating 
schools where a building construction course was offered and 3l 
building construction teachers in schools where the high school 


building construction program was taught. 
INSTRUMENTATION 


Design of the Survey Instrument 
Since a standardized survey instrument, or an instrument 
previously developed, was not available, it was necessary to design 


a research instrument which could be used for this study to yield 
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pertinent data for analysis. The critical elements involved in 
the designing of such an instrument were related to its content, 
form, validity, and reliability. 

The content element was resolved by the researcher con- 
ducting a review of the related literature which identified a 
variety of factors which authorities in the field of evaluation 
consider significant to the normal operation of the cee ae This 
included those factors that are directly related to the school's 
operation, as well as those factors that had an indirect relation- 
ship to the school's operation. In selecting those factors for 
inclusion in the survey instrument three criteria were established. 
The first criterion considered was that the factors must be as 
comprehensive and representative as possible of activities related 
to the operations of an educational institution. The second cri- 
terion was that the factors should have significance for those 
aspects that are related to the building construction program. 

The third criterion that was established was that the survey 
instrument should contain only those factors which a Panel of 
Experts had assessed as having relevancy to the study. 

From the review of the related literature there are ten 
activities which scholars of evaluation believe to be influential 
on operational functions of a school. These are, administration, 
instruction, program, staff, occupational, community, student, 
facilities and equipment, counselling and policy. An in-depth 
research of the resource texts for each of these activities was 


made to identify factors that were commonly considered by 
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authorities on evaluation to be important components in the process 
of operating a comprehensive high school. From this research 
101 factors were identified which were directly related to one of 
the ten activities identified by the library research. These 101 
factors were presented to a Panel of Experts which consisted of 
an expert in each of the following areas: educational research; 
educational planning, and educational administration. From the 
recommendations of the Panel the 101 factors were reduced to 92 
while all ten general activities were retained. The factors 
selected for inclusion in the survey instrument satisfied the 
established criteria and were incorporated in the final form of 
the survey instrument. A copy of the instrument may be found in 
Appendix A, page 159. 

Prior=to usingathis instrument in the: major study vit 
was reviewed by the major advisor for the research. Following this 
review it was reviewed by an expert from the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Faculty of Education, The University of Alberta, 
who is considered by his peers to be an expert in instrument design. 

The purpose of this review was to determine: if questions 
were properly worded to eliminate ambiguity; if questions were 
properly sequenced; and if questions would yield pertinent data 
which could be analyzed. From the recommendations for modification 
made by this expert, questions were either rewritten or eliminated 


from the final form of the instrument. 
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The Survey Instrument Used 
In its final form the survey instrument included a six 
point Likert scale (2, 366) . The decision to use the six point 
Likert scale was based upon the number of items which participants 
were asked to respond to; the ease of indicating a response to 
each statement; and the ease of analyzing responses of participants. 
Although identical items were used for each of the survey 
instruments administered to both samples, the principals in 
sample 1 were asked to indicate the degree of importance they 
perceived each item to have in evaluating the utilization of high 
school industrial-vocational building construction facilities. 
The building construction teachers of the second sample were 
asked to indicate the degree of influence they perceived each 
item to have on the utilization of high school industrial-vocational 
building construction facilities. Participants in both samples 
were asked to rate each factor on a six point scale based on the 


following values: 


n 
1 


Principals: A high degree of importance 
4 - A fairly high degree of importance 


3 - A medium degree of importance 


ine) 
| 


A fairly low degree of importance 


il 


A low degree of importance 
O - No importance 

Building Construction Teachers: 
5 - A high degree of influence 


4 - A fairly high degree of influence 
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3 - A medium degree of influence 
2 - A fairly low degree of influence 


1 


A low degree of influence 


0 No influence 

In addition, each participant in the teacher sample 
was asked to select a word or statement which most nearly described 
each factor as it pertained to the situation that existed in their 
school. The teachers who participated in this study were asked 
to supply background information on the qualifications they 


possessed to teach the course in building construction and on 


student enrolment in their courses. 


Validity 

In an Beene to validate the instrument the Panel of 
Experts referred to in a previous section of the chapter (page 71) 
was asked to assess each item selected using the following 
criteria: 

1. The completeness of the general activities which had 
been selected and the specific factors which were 
associated with each as they related to operational 
activities (directly and indirectly) of an educational 
institution. 

2. An indication of contradictory or overlapping statements. 

3. The accuracy of each statement for its understandability. 
Based on recommendations made by the experts, the nec- 


essary alterations were made to the survey instrument. 
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The in-depth review and analysis of the related litera- 
ture was a further validation of the survey instrument. This is 


"validator 


based on the researcher's observation that if the 
assumes that the predictor is representative of a given class of 
situations, he is involved in content validity" (1, 36). The 
items included in the survey instrument were judged to be rep- 


resentative of the subject under investigation by the researcher 


and the selected experts. 


Reliability 

As a check on reliability a split half comparison of 
responses was made. Members of each sample were identified by 
sequential numbering and responses were split into halves (odd 
numbered items in one half and even numbered items in the other 
half) from which separate scales were compiled and compared. 
Correlation matrices were calculated for each instrument using 
the Pearson product moment coefficient of correlation formula 
(3, 78). To determine the RoeErl cient of reliability, the 
Spearman-Brown modified formula was used (3, 332). A matrix 


of these results are included in Chapter 4. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 


Pilot Test of Survey Instrument 
Before the survey instrument was used in the major 
study it was pilot tested using a group who were not involved in 


the major study. The purpose of this study was to determine if 
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the instructions to the Pereren panies were without ambiguity and 
if the questions of the survey instrument were understandable. 
An analysis of the responses collected in this study indicated 
that no further modifications were necessary. 

To secure the cooperation of district superintendents 
whose district had a school which offered a building construction 
program, correspondence was initiated. The 14 superintendents 
eaniaoned indicated that they had discussed the research with 
their principals and building construction teachers and that they 
were willing to cooperate in the study. Appendix B, page 197 
contains copies of this correspondence. 

It is significant to note that responses to the 
researcher's request for permission to conduct this study in 
cooperating schools came in various forms. While most of the 
superintendents of districts which were located in outlying 
localities responded by mail, three replied by telephone indicating 
their interest in this research study. The Research Officer and 
Supervisor of Vocational Education in one district requested an 
interview with the researcher to discuss the purpose of the 
research. 

Following the granting of this permission a covering 
letter (Appendix B, page 214) explaining the purpose of the 
study ta a survey instrument were mailed to each principal and 
teacher in comprehensive high schools where a building construction 


program was taught. From a total of 27 principals 24 completed 
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questionnaires were received. This represented an 88.8 percent 

of return for the principal sample. A follow-up letter (a copy 

of this letter appears in Appendix B, page 216) was mailed 17 days 
later to increase the percentage of return. From the follow-up 
letter no additional survey instruments were received. 

Covering letters, questionnaires, and stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes were also mailed to teachers of building 
construction in participating schools. From this sample of 
31 teachers, 21 submitted completed instruments. This restseaitda 
a return of 67.7 percent. To teachers who did not return the 
instrument a follow-up letter was sent 17 days after the first 
contact was made. (A copy of this letter can be found in Appendix 
B, page 216.) This technique produced an additional completed 
instrument. The total percentage of instruments received from 
building construction teachers was 71.0 patenct The completed 
survey instruments were analyzed and data were placed in tabulated 
form for ease of analysis. These data will be discussed more 


thoroughly in the next chapter. 
DATA ANALYZING PROCEDURE 


The process of analyzing the data involved the researcher 
tabulating the responses on the basis of the degree of importance 
to pnbbevad dhtion ofMurtiizationror hisghescheot building con 
struction facilities each respondent in the principal sample 


gave to each of the selected factors. The same procedure was 
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followed for the teacher sample in determining the influence that 
each factor had on the utilization of high school building 
construction, facilities, 

The tabulation consisted of presenting the factors in 
each section of activities in a matrix which listed the statements 
in rank order to the left and the number of responses made for 
each item under the original scale values at the top. As noted 
on page 72, responses with the highest numerical value carried the 
greatest weight. Factors to which participants had not responded 
were treated as though they were insignificant and tabulated under 
the 0 column. Additional information included in the matrix 
provided data involving the percentage of responses in each 
category on the scale. An analysis of the data obtained from 
‘the principal sample indicated the degree of importance each 
statement was perceived to have for evaluating the utilization 
of high school building construction facilities. 

An indication of the influence each statement was 
reported to have on the utilization of such facilities was obtained 
from the teacher sample. In each case, factors which had values 
of 4 or 5 assigned to them were considered to be highly signifi- 
cant to the assessment. Data from the principal sample were used 
further for the development of a macro model while sample two data 
with the additional information provided on the research instrument 
(tabulated separately to determine commonalities) were used to 
develop a micro model. The development of both models is presented 


in Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PRESENTATION OF THE FINDINGS 


The development of this research involved four DAP Oneant 
operations. First, the subject of evaluation was examined to 
determine evaluation criteria which had implications for this 
Study. Secondly, dimensions representative of and related to 
Operational activities in secondary schools in Alberta were compiled. 
Thirdly, a method of measuring these components for comparison 
purposes was developed. Finally, comparison data were refined for 
‘their application to constructing the model for evaluating the 
utilization of facilities provided for building construction 
programs. 

Data related to the importance of various factors to 
the evaluation of utilization of facilities provided for high 
school building construction programs in selected schools and 
the influence of these factors to the utilization of such facili- 
ties in these schools was elicited from school principals and 
building construction teachers with a survey instrument prepared 
specifically for that purpose. Ninety-two factors which represented 
ten activities related to school operation were selected for 
inclusion on the survey instrument. A Likert scale was used to 


provide a scale of values for responses that participants 
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assigned to each of the factors on the research instrument. The 
data obtained were analyzed using a frequency of response matrix 
to provide the basis for further assessment. The same data were 
then organized in tabular form to illustrate a distribution for 
responses made by each sample involved in the study. Since this 
was classified as a developmental study a complete analysis 
based on the normal distribution concept was not considered 
necessary. The required comparisons of data could be made using 
a percentage configuration. In fact, for the purpose of this 
study percentage comparisons provided ratios which had a high 
degree of significance in the senecrds Clon of a model (this 


is discussed in a subsequent chapter). 
RESULTS. OFwIHE RELIABILITY TEST 


In an attempt to determine the measure of reliability 

of the survey instruments in terms of stability of responses 

a split-half computation for reliability was administered on 
responses made to each statement on each of the instruments. 
Mechanically, all twenty~four returns received for the principal 
sample were split in half according to whether they were numbered 
evenly or oddly. The same procedure was used for the twenty-two 
returns received for the teacher sample. The data reported for 
each half of the principal sample was analyzed and correlated to 
determine the coefficient of reliability using the Spearman-Brown 


modified formula. Responses for the teacher sample were 
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similarly analyzed and correlated. The matrix presented in 
Table I tabulates the results which revealed a coefficient of 
reliability of .94 for the principal sample and a coefficient 


of .97 for the teacher sample. 


TABLE IL 


COEFFICIENCY OF RELIABILITY 


Standard Deviation Coefficient of Coefficient of 

EVENS ODDS Correlation Reliability 
Sample 2 yal SE) 24.33 0.94 One, 
Sample 1 18.84 20.88 0.88 0.94 


RESEARCH FINDINGS FROM THE PRINCIPAL SAMPLE SURVEY 


Summarized in tabular and graphical form, obtained data 
are reported for each of the activities surveyed. 

The entire group of principals who were administrators 
in comprehensive high schools of Alberta where a building construc- 
tion program was taught composed the ‘principal sample for this 
investigation. Research findings for the sample are reported 
as frequencies or percents, in some instances cumulative values 
of frequencies and percents are also included for responses where 
such data were considered of some value and added to the meaning- 


fulness of the study. 
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Although a six point scale of values was used to identify 
the importance of each statement, only cumulative frequencies of 
important responses (summation of responses scaled 4 and 5) and 
unimportant responses (summation of responses scaled 0, 1, 2, and 
3) are tabulated in order to provide a more meaningful basis for 
the study. The purpose of using a six point scale was to provide 
a fairly wide range of selection to participants to choose from. 
Complete details of the responses from the principal sample appear 
as Appendix C, page 218. | 

Cumulative frequencies of important responses based on 
the principals' ratings of factors related to the evaluation of 
utilization of high school building construction facilities are 
listed in rank order in distribution Tables II to XI, inclusive. 
An examination of the tables readily reveals the relative import- 
ance that principals of comprehensive high schools in Alberta 
assign to each of the factors within specific operational activities. 
A further analysis involving specific observations related to the 
tabulated information has implications for development of the 
model. Only those factors rated important (summation of responses 
scaled 4 and 5) by over 50 percent of the principal sample were 


selected for construction of this model. 


Administrative Factors 
Table II summarizes principals' ratings pertaining to 
the importance of administrative factors for evaluating utiliza- 
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TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS 


ap 


Administrative Factors 
*n 

4, Educational philosophy of the ou 
prineipal ins relation to the 
vocational program. 

5. Administrative planning in the uy 
activities related to the building 
construction program. 

6. Oregnizine lability, to fulfill ey 
educational goals. 

2 Decision-making procedures. 15 

3. Interstaff communication. ibs) 

1. Leadership technique. 14 

8. Success in coordinating school 14 
activities, 

7. Evaluation procedures which the BS) 
administrative staff uses to 
Measure the achievement of 
organizational goals. 

9. The apparent resourcefulness with 13 
which the administrative staff 
allocates funds for budget purposes. 

10. The level of professional prepara- 10 


tion of personnel appointed to 
administrative positions. 
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* See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page xv 
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that all the factors but one were rated as important by over 

50 percent of the principals. Factor number 10--the level of 
professional preparation of personnel appointed to administrative 
positions--was considered unimportant to such an assessment. 

The. fact that over 70 percent of the principals rated such factors 
as the educational philosophy of the principal in relation to the 
vocational program, administrative planning in activities related 
to the building construction program, and organizing ability to ful- 
fill educational goals as important to evaluating utilization 

of high school building construction facilities is significant to 
note insofar as the administrative function of a school is con- 
cerned and the fact that 87.5 percent of the principals rated 

the educational philosophy of the principal important is even 


more noteworthy. 


Instructional Factors 

The importance of instructional factors on the evalu- 
ation of utilization of building construction facilities shown 
in data in Table III indicates an expression of 83.4 percent 
consensus that the instructional methods used by the instructor 
and the class size assigned to the instructor are important 
evaluative criteria. The effect of student participation in 
extra-curricular activities was judged by above 90 percent of 
the principals to be unimportant for utilization evaluation of 
these facilities. Grouping of students, also, was not a strong 
factor in effecting such an evaluation. It had a rating of 20.8 


percent and was eliminated from the study. 
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TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY INSTRUCTIONAL FACTORS 


Responses 
Instructional Factors *f *Z 
“ny “n, ny n, 
1. The instructional methods used 20 4 8304 216.6 
by the instructor. 
3. The class size assigned to the 18 6 (ASE Pes! 
SUISELICLOT. 
4. The suitability of student work 16 8 66.8 35,5 
Station arrangement. 
2. The instructional load (number 1D 9 6250) 3/20 
of courses)of the instructor. 
Course scheduling i 5 62.517 O72 
The suitability of arrangement of ts) 9 6255) 5 S12) 
job areas for specialized 
activities. 
9. Length of class periods. 2, 2 50601050. 0 
7. The adequacy of expendable 1S: Hiss) GD Ou tee 
instructional materials provided 
in the school 
10. Student participation in planning 10 14 Wn) 0.3 
6. Grouping of students (i.e. 5 19 ZU come ho we 
homogeneously, heterogeneously, 
randomly.) 
ll. The effect of student participation 2 22 Sea B91.6 
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Program Factors 

Principal rating of program factors is summarized in 
Table IV. The program factor which was rated as important 
by the greatest number of respondents was, the purpose of the 
course, that is, whether it is used as an optional subject or 
for skill training purposes was rated by 75 percent of the 
principals. It is interesting to note, however, that the entrance 
prerequisites of the program was perceived by an equal ratio of 
principals as unimportant when they rated this factor as low as 


25 percent. 


stafiPPactors 

The extent. to which staff factors were considered 
important to the evaluation of utilization of high school building 
construction facilities is shown in Table V. The degree of 
importance placed on staff factors was more consistently fevour sbi 
in effecting a utilization assessment for building construction 
facilities. The teacher competence factor, however, was rated 
by principals to be the single factor which was endorsed by all 
principals, but one, to be the most important factor in making a 
utilization evaluation. Teacher participation in curriculum 
development, anticipated results of the program as perceived by 
the teacher, professional cooperation of the teacher with his 
colleagues and the availability of qualified instructors received 


a relatively high endorsement for inclusion in such an evaluation. 
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TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY PROGRAM FACTORS 


Program Factors 


* 


The purpose of the course - 
whether it is used as an optional 
subject or for skill training 
purposes. 


LhepeCalierta whiechsabtesused to 
evaluate student performance. 


Program promotion by the school. 


Availability of programs EOmastd 
students (both boys & girls) 
having the required prerequisites. 


Means of integrating other courses 
with the building construction 
program. 


The credit value assigned to a 
specific building construction 
program. 


The existence of other competitive 
educational opportunities. 


The rate of student drop-out 
at any specific level. 


The entrance prerequisite of the 
program. 


US 


is 


id 


Responses 

xe * 

ae? oI 
6 73.9 
7 70.8 
Hans v4 
66.7 
9 6252 
AR 54.2 
dia 50.0 
i 45.8 
LS 25 21) 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY STAFF FACTORS 


Staff Factors 


* 


Teacher competence in the 


13) 


program (based on the knowledge of the 


the subject and teaching ability). 


Anticipated results of the program 
as perceived by the teacher. 


The availability of qualified 
instructors. 


Teacher participation in cur- 
riculum development. 


Professional cooperation of the 
teacher with his colleagues. 


Staff awareness of the nature of 
the building construction 
program. 


Staff professionalism (conduct, 
aims, qualities, etc.) as defined 


by the Alberta Teachers Association. 


A teacher in-service training 
program. 


yak 


19 


18 


18 


1 


15 


Responses 
az 

ire al 
af 95.0 
5 Ms) 
3) TS 
6 Hae) 
6 TESS) 
9 622.9 
9 62.5 

sty 20 RL 


See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page xv 
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A teacher in-service training program, however, was not considered 


important in making an evaluation of this nature. 


Occupational Factors 

The importance of occupational factors as criteria for 
evaluating utilization of high school building construction 
facilities are reported in Table VI. Principals concur with a 
high degree of consensus that occupational opportunities for the 
student in the building construction program upon graduation is 
an important factor when such an evaluation is made. No bias was 
generally expressed toward financial remuneration for graduates 
upon employment as important or unimportant as an evaluative 


@peiheieieyal. 


Community Factors 

Data in Table VII show how principals responded to 
community factors as relevant to a utilization evaluation for 
high school. bulldijne construction, facilities... -79,2 percent,of 
the principals who responded agreed that parental encouragement 
for students to enrol in the building construction program was 
an important factor in an evaluation of this nature. Significantly, 
however, most indicated the industrial community support in 
encouraging enrolment in the building construction program as 


unimportant. 


Student Factors 
The principals' ratings concerning the importance of 


Student factors in a utilization evaluation as they relate to 
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TABLE VI 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY OCCUPATIONAL FACTORS 


Occupational Factors 


1. Occupational opportunities for 
the student in the building 
construction program upon 
graduation. 


4. Student success in finding 
employment upon graduation 
from the building construction 
program. ; 


2. The significance industry places 
on training in building con- 
struction as a prerequisite for 
employment. 


5. The existence of other competitive 
occupational opportunities. 


3. Financial remuneration for 
graduates upon employment. 


22 


9 


18 


14 


daz 


Responses 
KE * 
* 
ee os 
2 91.6 
5 79. 2 
6 720 
10 58.4 
1 50.70 


* See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page xv 
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TABLE VII 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY COMMUNITY FACTORS 


Responses 
Community Factors xf *Z 
eal eek t2 oo My) 

7. Parental encouragement for 19 5 19220 "2020 
students to enrol in the build- 
ing construction program. 

2. The industrial resources of the aS} 11 Dawe Go s6 
community. 

3. The employability of the student Abe} thet Bes Aare: 
in the immediate community. 

1. The socio-economic environment Wei ies} lS 03 95 42 
of the individual student. 

6. Industrial community support 10 14 Oh) DOK. 
in encouraging enrolment in the 
building construction program. 

5. The standard of achievement 8 16 3303. 500.7 
which the industry sets for 
employment. 

4, The role which advisory board 7 Li, TASTES a TKO: 
recommendations play in cur- 
riculum development. 

* 


See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page xv 
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building construction facilities are shown in Table VIII. There 
was eels Gea that the financial resources of the student 
were of no importance in this regard. This tends to indicate that 
a student will not be denied enrolment opportunity due to in- 
sufficient funds or this is a factor which would receive no 
consideration in the event that a choice of students is necessary 
due to oversubscription to the course. This assumption appears 

to be substantiated by the fact that 91.6 percent of the principals 
reported that opportunity given students to select the program 
based on their own interests was important to evaluating utiliza- 


ELON OGNSUCh EC atelese 


Facilities and Equipment Factors 
According to data summarized in Table IX only approximately 
38 percent (6 out of 16 factors listed) of the factors were rated 
by the majority of principals to be important in making an assess-— 
ment of utilization) for building construction facilities. These 
included such things as adequacy of size of the Dualdi ne aoa.) 
percent), provision of safety equipment (70.8 percent), general 
lighting standards (66.7 percent), availability of sufficient 
equipment for the building construction program (75.0 percent), 
availability of first aid equipment (66.7 percent), and adequacy 
of fire protection (66.7 percent). The interior design and decor 
of the building construction facility was considered by the 
largest number of principals (79.2 percent) to be unimportant to 


a utilization evaluation. Factors that provided for the general 
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TABLE VIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY STUDENT FACTORS 


- 


Responses 
Student Factors “f *Z 
* * 
al a7 a 
12. Opportunity given students to Ze 2 91.6 
select program based on their 
own interest. 
11. Student attitude towards the ZA 5 Whip 
building construction program. 
Student aptitude. 19 5 19.2 
1. Availability of guidance staff 18 6 7o.0 
to assist in making a program 
choice. 
10. Student work habits. 18 6 ja. 
5. Student competence resulting 16 8 66.6 
from instruction. 
3. The apparent student capability 3 bu 54.2 
in making a career choice at 
the high school level. 
7. General student achievement. ct 3 45.8 
2. The chronological age of the 10 14 AST) 
student. 
8. Mental ability of the student. 8 1S) 3353 
Student enrolment projections. ” | cb 29.2 
6. Financial resources of the 24 
student. 


atone eS 


* See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page xv 
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TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FACTORS 
Responses 
Facilities and KE Y 
Equipment Factors 
* k 
ny ny ny n, 
2. Availability of sufficient equip- 18 6 7550 m0 
ment for the building construction 
program. 
11. Provision of safety equipment. Ly iy Gbps Cpe 
3. General lighting standards. 16 8 GOs seo ots 
12. Availability of first aid 16 8 egg) seks! 
facilities. ; 
13. Adequacy of fire protection. 16 8 G6. jae oe 
1. Adequacy of size of the building. TES) *) Pie! SWS) 
6. Ventilation in the room designated LZ ui 2 SON 0.0.0 
for the building construction 
program. 
9. Adequacy of disposal system for 12 Pe EOE Ow 
waste material created in the 
building construction area. 
(Saw dust, cuttings, fluids, 
etc.) 
7. Adequacy of plumbing facilities tal ibe) LD Om 2 
(wash area, glue area, etc.) 
8. Availability and distribution of ame ibs) 45.8) Moa 2 
utility services. (Gas, water, 


electricity, compressed air, etc.) 


4. Standard of auditory comfort. 10 14 tL OREO wet 
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TABLE IX (continued) 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FACTORS 
Responses 
Facilities and KE KY 
Equipment Factors 
* & 
ih 2 els ae? 
5. Room temperature 10 14 WIG) 58.4 
14. Availability of building con- 8 16 3 SOOO cu! 
SELUCLionN facilities, and 
equipment to students outside 
the regular class time. 
10. Proximity of vocational facilities vi 17 29, 2510.6 
to the academic instructional 
area. 
16. Provision of security for pro- 7 yy, 20 2 / Om 


jects, personal belongings, 
etc., in the designated area. 


15. Interior design and decor of the 5 es 2048; 7902 
building construction facility. 


* See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page XV 
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comfort of occupants did not show a high degree of preference 
to either being important or unimportant to an evaluation of 


this type. 


Counselling Factors 

Factors related to counselling generated responses which 
indicated that accessability of job opportunity information to 
students and the adequacy of student selection procedures for 
entrance into the building construction program were important 
factors for evaluating utilization. The first of these, however, 
was rated by the largest number of respondents (75.0 percent) as 
an important criterion for such an evaluation, perhaps reflecting 
some of the conditions which exist within the counselling finecion 


Of Ehe schools. | [hese: data are found in» lable xX: 


Policies Factors 

Responses summarized in Table XI show that two thirds 
of the factors related to policies were viewed by principals 
as unimportant to evaluating facilities provided for the high 
school building construction program. Only one factor showed 
a substantial agglomeration of responses to indicate its importance 
to such an evaluation. This factor involved policies concerning 
equipment replacement. Two other factors which a majority of 
principals listed as important were materials purchasing policies 
and policies concerning educational success standards for the 


building construction program. It is interesting to note that 
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TABLE X 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY COUNSELLING FACTORS 


Responses 
Counselling Factors “*f *% 
* S 
tae peat ty 
2. Accessability of job opportunity 18 6 Lo-Oue2o.0 
information to students. 
3. Adequacy of student selection 13 aL: 1) Cisne HD 6 
procedures for entrance into 
the building construction 
program. 
5. The source where recommendations 2 12 50. e030 
to the student to enrol ina 
program usually originate. 
4. The source where recommendation ies 12 5005" 5050 
to provide specific programs 
in the school usually originate. 
1. Availability of student records. 8 16 Se Ae) 


* See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page xv 
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TABLE XI 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES BY POLICIES FACTORS 


Responses 
Policies Factors af #7, 

* . 

Or aye lpm 
8. Policies concerning equipment 7 yi TOSS. 1 

replacement. 

7. Materials purchasing policies. 14 10 56. 41s 
9. Policies concerning educational 14 10 58 eee 26 


success Standards for the 
building construction program. 


1. The definition of policies con- 8 16 SiH (lens 
cerning activities related to the 
building construction program. 
(i.e. work experience, industrial 
tours, etc<) 


2. The procedures used in formulating 8 16 SOS Seed 
policies for the school. 


JoethroObection ODepuil dine construction vi ley 295 3 ees aH. 
staff from exploitation by indi- 
viduals in the school and agencies 
of the community. 


5. The extent to which regulations 7 Ly HA ite TOSS 
concerning the building con- 
struction area are adhered to 
by all staff members. 


6. Policies concerning inspection i ey 20 See 
of facilities and equipment by 
local school authorities. 


4,’ Protection of building construction 6 18 Bro ORNE,S*.0 
students from exploitation. 


* See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page xv 
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policies concerning the more regulatory connotations were, con- 
sidered by most of the respondents to be unimportant. 

To summarize, information presented in this section 
revealed that respondents in the principal sample perceived 
operational factors to have varying degrees of importance on 
evaluating the utilization of high school building construction 
facilities. An eninarion of the cumulative frequencies based 
on frequency of important responses (as defined in the beginning 
of this section) by over 50 percent of the respondents indicates 
that 57.6 percent of the factors were rated as important to 
evaluating the utilization of facilities of this nature. These 


factors are summarized in Chapter V. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS FROM THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER SAMPLE SURVEY 


Data obtained from the questionnaires returned by members 
of the teacher sample were summarized in graphical and tabular 
form similar to the process used for summarizing findings from 
the principal sample. 

This teacher sample consisted of all the building con- 
struction teachers who taught a course in building construction 
in comprehensive high schools of Alberta. While cumulative values 
of frequencies and percentages were included for responses where 
such data were considered of some value, the research findings 


were commonly reported as frequencies and percentages. 
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Similar to the research survey for the principal sample 
a six point value scale was used to provide a reasonably wide 
response range. For analyzing purposes, however, cumulative 
frequencies of significant influence (a summation of responses 
scaled 4 and 5) and iadipniideme influence (summation of responses 
sealed 0, “15°27; and "3)" were reported. Details are found in 
Appendix C, page 221. 

The data presented under this topic involves the in- 
fluence that building construction teachers perceive the factors 
under consideration to have on the utilization of building 
construction facilities. 

Cumulative frequencies of significant responses based 
on the teachers" ratings of factors related to the influence on 
utilization of high school building construction facilities are 
listed in rank order in distribution Tables XII to XXI, inclusive. 
An examination of the tables indicates the relative importance 
that teachers of building construction in comprehensive high schools 
in Alberta assigned to each of the factors listed under specific 
operational activities. An analysis involving specific observa- 
tions related to the tabulated information has implications for 
development of the micro model. Only those factors reported to 
be a significant influence (summation of responses scaled 4 and 5) 
by over 50 percent of the teacher sample were selected for 


construction of this model. 
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Administrative Factors 

Summarized data pertaining to the influence of administra- 
tive factors are shown in Table XII. Almost all respondents 
(86.5 percent) indicated that the educational philosophy of the 
principal in relation to the vocational program had a significant 
influence on facilities utilization. An almost diametrically 
opposite view was taken by respondents to the factor involving 
evaluation procedures which the administrative staff uses to 
measure the achievement of organizational goals when 81.8 percent 
of the teachers indicated this factor to have an insignificant 
influence. One half of the factors were reported to have a 
significant influence on utilization by at least 50 percent of 


the building construction teachers. 


Instructional Factors 

‘Ratings summarized in Table XIII indicate the influence 
instructional factors are viewed by teachers to have on utilization 
of the facilities. Approximately 73 percent of the factors were 
judged by the majority of building construction teachers to have 
a significant influence on utilization. Only the grouping of 
students, student participation in planning learning activities, 
and student Be ination in extra-curricular activities were con~ 
sidered by most of these teachers to have an insignificant influence. 
An interesting observation should be made to the effect that factors 
considered important by the largest number of respondents were fact- 
ors directly related to aspects involving the teacher while those 


rated unimportant by the majority of respondents involved student 


centered factors. 
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TABLE XII 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS 


Responses 
Administrative Factors *f 7 
* * 
ny ny ny ns 
4. Educational philosophy of the Lo 3 $6.5 aL s5 
principal in relation to the 
vocational program. 
1. Leadership technique. 7 8) TT. Gee ao 
2. Decision-making procedures. ii 2 TIAL GIRS 
9. The apparent resourcefulness with 13 5) bo. Jee 40.9 
which the administrative staff 
allocates funds for budget 
purposes. 
Ge OfeaniZine 4abrrityeto rulfrill PZ 10 54.6 45.4 
educational goals. 
10. The level of professional prepara- 10 Ve LNA a ay) 
tion of personnel appointed to 
administrative positions. 
5. Administrative planning in the 8 14 Shekel OSty6 
activities related to the building 
construction program. 
3. Interstaff communication. 6 16 21 te Meo 
8. Success in coordinating school 5 17; PIRES UN ees! 
activities. 
7. Evaluation procedures which the 4 18 Liao lw 


administrative staff uses to 
measure the achievement of 
organizational goals. 
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TABLE XIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 
INSTRUCTIONAL FACTORS 


Instructional Factors 


Jk. 


* 


Length of class periods. 
Course scheduling. 


The instructional methods used 
by the instructor. 


The class size assigned to the 
instructor. 


The instructional load (number 
Of] courses). of sthe instructor. 


The adequacy of expendable 
instructional materials 
provided in the school. 


The suitability of student work 
station arrangement. 


The suitability of arrangement 
of job areas for specialized 
activities. 


Grouping of students (i.e. 
homogeneously, heterogeneously, 
randomly). 


Student participation in 
planning learning activities. 


The effect of student participation 


in extra-curricular activities. 
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16 


14 


12 


12 
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Responses 
*Z 
“ny n, 
2 33.0 
2 20 sa 
4 ESS 
») ES 
6 7250 
rein assy 
10 54.6 
10 54.5 
14 3603 
14 36.3 
17 coe), 
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Program Factors 

There appeared to be no clear demarcation line between 
those factors which were considered by the building construction 
teachers» tobe significant or insignificant to ‘the utilization of 
building construction facilities. Only program promotion by the 
school was perceived by a large group to have a significant 


influence on utilization. Table XIV summarizes these responses. 


Staff Factors 

Ratings summarized in Table XV appear to indicate that 
teacher competence in the program possesses a high degree of 
influence on the utilization of the facilities--95.4 percent of 
the respondents place this factor in this category. The avail- 
ability of qualified instructors received a relatively high rating 
by 77.3 percent of the teachers. A teacher in-service training 
program was rated by most of the respondents as having a low 


influence on utilization. 


Occupational Factors 

Responses summarized on Table XVI show that almost all 
the occupational factors were considered as significant in their 
influence on utilization of facilities. Responses for the 
existence of other competitive occupational opportunities as an 
influential factor, either positively or negatively, were 


equally divided. 
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TABLE XIV 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 
PROGRAM FACTORS 


Responses 
Program Factors *f *7Z 
* * 
zc Ny Pig ¢ See 
5. Program promotion by the school. le 3 66.5 13.57, 
4. The purpose of the course - de 10 Dae Ome ot 
whether it is used as an optional 
Subj eetsorpior skillgtrainine 
purposes. 
3. The credit value assigned to a ree Veh 2050; 50.0 
specific building construction 
course. 
9. The existence of other competitive 11 i SOGO” evctt 
educational opportunities. 
7. Means of integrating other courses 10 Wy 4554s D420 
with the building construction 
program. 
3. The rate of student drop-out at 9 ibs) MOP. Tasik 
any specific level. 
6. Availability of programs to all 3g 13 MUS) Sela ih 
students (both boys and girls) 
having the required prerequisites. 
8. The criteria which are used to 9 Ls 40.9: 159. 1 
evaluate student performance. 
2. The entrance prerequisite of the 7 1m) SWheteh desig 


program. 
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TABLE XV 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 
STAFF FACTORS 


Responses 
Staff Factors Ff *Z 
* * : 
n, ny ny ny 
1. Teacher competence in the program 2u 1 95.4 4.6 


(based on knowledge of the 
subject and teaching ability). 


8. The availability of qualified iy 5 ei ep T ELS 
instructors. 


3." Teacher yparticapation in -cur— 1b} Y) DOO 69 
riculum development. 

6. Anticipated results of the program 12 10 54.6 45.4 
as perceived by the teacher. 

7. Professional cooperation of the eZ 10 D4), 2. 645).4 
teacher with his colleagues. 

5. Staff awareness of the nature of ie 2: 505 Ogee <UL) 
the building construction 
program. 

2. Staff professionalism (conduct, 10 Ae 4504) 54.6 


aims, qualities, etc.) as 
defined by the Alberta Teachers 
Association. 


4, A teacher in-service training 4 18 Lool) 38159 
program. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 
OCCUPATIONAL FACTORS 


Occupational Factors 


* 


Student success in finding employ- 
ment upon graduation from the 
building construction program. 


Occupational opportunities for 
the student’ in the building 
construction program upon 
graduation. 


Financial remuneration for 
graduates upon employment. 


The significance industry places 
on training in building con- 
struction as a prerequisite for 
employment. 


The existence of other competitive 
occupational opportunities. 


16 


Ves) 


14 


12 


Li 


*f 


See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page XV 


Responses 
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ny nm) 
6 d2e7 
7 68.2 
8 63.6 

10 54.6 
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Community Factors 

Most of the community factors were rated by respondents 
to be insignificant as an influence on utilizing instructional 
space for this program. Only factors involving the socio-economic 
environment of the individual student and parental encouragement 
for students to enrol in the building construction program were 
nominally representative of community factors which were perceived 
to influence utilization (Table XVII). “Contrary to some speculation 
that the role which advisory board recommendations play in cur- 
riculum development influences utilization, ray: ratings 


indicated this’tactore®toe be of little influence on*®utilization*s 


Student Factors 

Student attitude towards the building construction 
program was haa by approximately 91 percent of building con- 
struction teachers as having a high degree of influence on the 
utilization of facilities for this program. Other factors which 
were rated by the majority of teachers instructing in a building 
construction program as having an influence on utilization were: 
(1) the availability of guidance staff to assist in making a 
program choice, (5) student competence resulting from instruction, 
(7) general student achievement, (9) student aptitude, (10) 
student work habits and (12) opportunity given students to select 
this program based on his own interests. The financial resources 
of the student and student enrolment projections were rated as 
having little significance on utilization. Table XVIII summarizes 


these findings. 
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TABLE XVII 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 


COMMUNITY FACTORS 


Community Factors 
*n 
1 
7. Parental encouragement for 12 
Students to enrol in the 
building construction 
program. 
1. The socio-economic environment 22 
of the individual student. 
2. The industrial resources of the 9g 
community. 
3. The employability of the student 9 
in the immediate community. 
6. Industrial community support in 8 
encouraging enrolment in the 
building construction program. 
5. The standard of achievement which 6 
the industry sets for employment. 
4. The role which advisory board 3 


x 


recommendations play in curricu- 
lum development. 


*f 


Responses 


19 


10 
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13 


14 


16 
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TABLE XVIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 
STUDENT FACTORS 


Responses 
Student Factors *f *% 
* * 
Mn Wp rg oe) 
li. Student attitude towards the 20 2 9029 Oru. 
building construction program. 
5. Student competence resulting 16 6 Inte alice 
from instruction. 
9. Student aptitude. is) 7 yopnes ba Cire) 
1. Availability of guidance staff 1S 7 oKeiebe REST) 
to assist in making a program 
choice. 
7. General student achievement. LS 7 OSs ierolins 
12. Opportunity given students to fe i Lanois ly pales) 
select program based on their 
own interests. 
8. Mental ability of the student. 5 v4 68.1 31.8 
10. Student work habits } 14 8 63.0. 136.4 
3. The apparent student capability pat LL 9050 50.0 
in making a career choice at the 
high school level. 
2. The chronological age of the i} alts) SH boleh detelurs 
student. 
4. Student enrolment projections. 4 18 LSs2 oi58 
6. Financial resources of the student. 4 18 Lovee OLS 
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Facilities and Equipment Factors 

Table XIX summarizes building construction teacher ratings 
pertaining to the influence that facilities and equipment factors 
have on the utilization of the selected facilities. The fact 
that percentage of responses seemed to agglomerate around the 
50 percent point appeared to indicate some indecisiveness among 
the teacher sample as to whether or not facilities and equipment 
factors had an influence on utilization of facilities. Only the 
adequacy of size of the building (77.2 percent) and the availability 
of sufficient equipment for the building construction program 
(F248 percent) were rated as factors which had a significant in- 
fluence on facility utilization. Some general comfort factors 
were treated as significant toward influencing utilization. While 
ventilation in the room designated for the building construction 
program was a factor which respondents reported as equally signi- 
ficant and insignificant as an influence on the utilization of 
high school building construction facilities, 59.1 percent 
reported general lighting standards to influence utilization 
significantly. Although room temperature and provision of safety 
equipment has fewer responses (54.6 percent) in this category, 


these factors were included for micro model development. 


Counselling Factors 
Counselling factors are summarized by frequency of 
responses in Table XX. With one exception, all factors directed 


at the counselling of the student were rated by building construction 
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TABLE XIX 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 
FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT FACTORS 


Responses 
Facilities and Equipment Factors *E *Z 
x x 
n, n, ny n, 
1. Adequacy of size of the build- 17 5 7¥i2~ 2298 
ing. 
2. Availability of sufficient 16 6 TEE O sent ee 
equipment for the building 
construction program. 
General lighting standards. 19 2 Soa 4089 
5. Room temperature. P2 10 5465 24.5 
11. Provision of safety equipment. 12 10 Daa 4o.e 
6. Ventilation in the room des- ici phat DOCU US U 
signated for the building 
construction program. 
12. Avattapiiity of first aid 10 1 (Na eye eel) 
facilities: 
4. Standard of auditory comfort. 9 ies) ADS Eee 
7. Adequacy of plumbing facilities 9 ibe) AOS URE RAL 
(wash area, glue area, etc.). 
9. Adequacy of disposal system for 9 13 AO Pe Sg A 


waste material created in the 
building construction area 
(saw dust, cuttings, fluids, etc.). 


13. Adequacy of fire protection. 9 13 AO Ieh © oye th 
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TABLE XIX (continued) ~ 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 
FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT FACTORS 


Responses 
Facilities and Equipment Factors *f *Z 
* * 
oh ee mr set 
15. Interior design and decor of the 9 13 GO+8 =) S95 
building construction facility. 
8. Availability and distribution of 8 14 30 4) 63.2.0 
utility services. (Gas, water, 
electricity, compressed air, etc.) 
L628 Provision of security for projects, 8 14 36.4 63.6 
personal belonging, etc. , in 
the designated area. 
10. Proximity of vocational facilities 8 14 BGs5. BOo.0 
to the academic instructional area. 
14. Availability of building con- 7 15 SITS Oo. 


Struction facilities and equipment 
to students outside the regular 
class time. 


* See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page xv 
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TABLE XX 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 
COUNSELLING FACTORS 


Responses 
Counselling Factors FE *Z 
* * 
n, n ny n, 
3. Adequacy of student selection nS 5 59.1 40.9 
procedures for entrance into 
the building construction 
program. 
5. The source where recommenda- 10 12 ADS 454.6 
tions to the student to enrol 
in a program usually originate. 
2. Accessability of job opportunity 9 13 40790059). 1 
information to students. 
4. The source where recommendation ©) big DRT E OUTS 
to provide specific programs 
in the school usually originate. 
1. Availability of student records. = 9 1336) 186.3 


* See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page xv 


L.e 2.98 


2.80 F.S8 


2,08 Of! 


teacher respondents as factors which had an insignificant. influence 
on the utilization of building construction space. The exception 
was the factor involving an adequacy of student selection pro- 
cedures for entrance into the building construction program to 
which 59.1 percent of the teachers responded with a favourable 
rating. It is interesting to note in this regardsthat this was 


the only factor which would provide student access to the counsellor. 


Policies Factors 

A summary of responses to policies factors is shown in 
Table XXI. Respondents' perceptions of the selected items as 
factors which have a positive influence on building construction 
facilities utilization varied considerably. This variation had 
a neutralizing effect on the selection of factors which influence 
the use of space since no polarization of responses for any one 
item could be identified. Only two factors were reported to have 
a significant influence on utilization of the selected facilities. 
These factors involved materials purchasing policies and the 
definition of policies concerning activities related to the 
building construction program which were given this rating by 
59.1 percent and 54.6 percent of the teachers, respectively. 
The factor pertaining to policies concerning inspection of facilities 
and equipment by local school authorities was heavily slanted 
toward an insignificant rating by 95.5 percent of the respondents. 


Factors involving policies of a regulatory nature were considered 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 


POLICIES FACTORS 


Policies Factors ef 
7. Materials purchasing policies. 13 
1. The defninition of policies TZ 


* 


concerning activities related to the 
building construction program 

(i.e. work experience, industrial 
LOUrS ss ebG..)i. 


Policies concerning educational Abel 
Success standards for the 
building construction program. 


Policies concerning equipment 10 
replacement. 
Protection of building construc- 9 


tion staff from exploitation by 
individuals in the school and 
agencies of the community. 


The extent to which regulations 8 
concerning thesbuildine con- 

struction area are adhered to by 

all staff members. 


The procedures used in formula- 7 
ting policies for the school. 


Protection of building construction 7 
students from exploitation. 


Policies concerning inspection of ii 
facilities and equipment by local 
school authorities. 


Responses 
* 
o2 “il 
9 Doe 
10 54.6 
#1. 50.0 
RZ A5¢5 
ah) 40.9 
14 Shape) 
1h) Lisi 
LO 31.0 
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See glossary of terms and abbreviations, page XV 
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by most of the respondents to be insignificant to influencing 
utilization of high school building construction facilities. 

To summarize, information presented in this section 
revealed that respondents in the teacher sample perceived 
operational factors to have varying degrees of influence on the 
utilization of facilities provided for the high school building 
construction program. An examination of the cumulative frequencies 
based on frequency of significant influence responses (as defined 
in the beginning of this section) by over 50 percent of the 
respondents indicates that 44.6 percent of the factors were 
rated as factors which influence the utilization of high school 


building construction facilities. 


Information which generally describes the operational 
factors as they reportedly exist (Part 2 of the building construc- 
tion teacher survey) in the participating high schools of Alberta 
is tabulated in Appendix D, page 224. No attempt has been made 
in this study to relate this information to the frequency of 
responses which were summarized in this chapter. It is anticipated, 
however, that an examination of the common responses which appear 
in this appendix might aid in developing criteria for self- 
evaluation purposes if assessed in terms of the findings presented 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY, IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
SUMMARY 


Information involving assessment criteria for evaluating 
the utilization of comprehensive high school building construction 
facilities resultant from this study is presented in this summary. 
Data presented in Chapter IV were used to identify the operational 
factors for inclusion in the macro and micro models and subsequently 
synthesized into a model for the evaluation of utilization of 
comprehensive high school building construction facilities. 

Similar survey instruments were used to collect the data 
for both the macro .and micro models. The directives for completion 
of the instruments and the samples used for collecting the data 
for these models, however, differed. To obtain the data used to 
construct the macro model a sample of principals from comprehen- 
sive high schools in the Province of Alberta where a building 
construction program was taught rated selected factors, relative 
to the school's operation, to identify the factors which are 
important to evaluating the utilization of building construction 
facilities in these schools. To obtain the data used to construct 


the micro model a sample of building construction teachers from 
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the same schools rated identical factors to identify those factors 
which play a significant role in influencing the utilization of 
high school building construction facilities. 

In addition, a search of the related literature identified 
components relative to the evaluation process which was a signifi- 
cant dimension in developing the micro, macro and utilization 
models. 

A third dimension which was significant in the development. 
of the utilization model was identified from a search of the 
related literature as the procedure of evaluation. 

The summary below contains information which was used 
for the development of the macro, micro and utilization models 


presented in the next section of this chapter. 


Factors Important to Evaluating EnewU GaMmez art Olmos High School 


Building Construction Facilities 
A summary of the factors important to evaluating the 
utilization of building construction facilities as rated by the 
principal respondents is presented graphically in Figure 5. 
Although the distribution of responses varied considerably 
from one factor to another, there was some evidence that | 
principals considered certain factors of more importance to such an 
evaluation than others. For the purpose of this study only 
those factors to which more than 50 percent of the respondents 
assigned a value of 4 or 5 were considered to be important factors 


in evaluating the utilization of high school building construction 
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facilities. The factors which respondents rated as important 

to such an evaluation are listed in rank order below. Shown in 

parentheses after each statement is the percentage of respondents 

who rated the statement as important. When the percentages for 

two factors were equal, the factor with the greatest number of 

responses rating that factor highest was listed first. 
Specifically with reference to the principal sample 

response analysis as te ate graphically in Figure 5, 90 per- 

cent of the factors in the administrative dimension were rated 

on this basis to be important factors in evaluating the utilization 

of building construction facilities. In rank order these 

factors were: 


4. Educational philosophy of the principal in relation to 
the vocational program. (87.5 percent) 
5. Administrative planning in the activities related to 
the building construction program. (70.8 percent) 
6. Organizing ability to fulfill educational goals. 
(70.8 percent) 
2. Decision-making procedures. (62.5 percent) 
3. Interstaff communication. (62.5 percent) 
1. Leadership technique. (58.3 percent) 
8. Success in coordinating school activities. (58.3 percent) 
9. The apparent resourcefulness with which the administrative 
staff allocates funds for budget purposes. (54.2 percent) 
7. Evaluation procedures which the administrative staff 
uses to measure the achievement of organizational goals. 
(54.2 percent) 


With reference to the instructional activities, data from 
Table III, page 85 , show that of the 12 factors listed,six were 
rated as important to evaluation. In rank order these were: 
1. The instructional methods used by the instructor. 


(83.4 percent) 
The class size assigned to the instructor. (75 percent) 


3 
4. The suitability of work station arrangement. (66.7 percent) 
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Course scheduling. (62.5 percent) 

The suitability of arrangement of job areas for eed 
actavitiess  *(625spercent) 

The instructional load (number of courses) of the instruc- 
tor. PeCo2-5epercent) 


Two thirds of the factors associated with program 


activities, Table IV, page 87 , were selected by the principals 


as important to evaluating the utilization of building construction 


facilities. These were ranked as follows: 


4, 


The purpose of the course--whether it is used as an 
optional subject or for skill training purposes. (75.0 
percent) 

The criteria which are used to evaluate student performance. 
(70.8 percent) 

Program promotion by the school. (66.7 percent) 
Availability of programs to all students (both boys and 
girls) having the required prerequisites. (66.7 percent) 
Means of integrating other courses with the building 
construction program. (62.5 percent) 

The credit value assigned to a specific building con- 
struction course. (54.2 percent) 


Of the eight staff functions the principals were asked 


to rate, they rated seven as important factors for an evaluation 


instrument. The factors rated most important were: 


Teacher competence in the program (based on knowledge of 
of subject and teaching ability). (95.8 percent) 
Anticipated results of the program as perceived by the 
teacher. (87.5 percent) 

The availability ofjqualified instructors. (79.2 percent) 
Professional cooperation of the teacher with his colleagues. 
(75.0 percent) 

Teacher participation in curriculum development. (75.0 
percent) 

Staff professionalism (conduct, aims, qualities, etc.) 

as defined by the Alberta Teachers Association. (62.5 
percent) 

Staff awareness of the nature of the building construction 
program. (62.5 percent) 
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Raw data from Table VI, page 90 , indicate that 80.0 
percent of the factors related to occupational factors were 
perceived by respondents of the principal sample as important 
for evaluating the utilization of facilities provided for a 
building construction program. In rank order these occupational 
factors were: 

1. Occupational opportunities for the student in the building 
construction program upon graduation. (91.6 percent) 

4, Student success in finding employment upon graduation 
from the building construction program. (79.2 percent) 

2. The significance industry places on training in 

building construction as a prerequisite for employment. 

(75.0 percent) 

5. The existence of other competitive occupational opportuni- 
ties. (58.4 percent) 

Raw data in Table VII, page 91 , shows that participants 
in the principal sample rated community factors as unimportant to 
an evaluation of this nature. Less than half (43 percent) of the 
factors listed in the survey instrument were considered of any 
Significance. Of the three rated important only one factor 
received a rating to indicate that it was of high significance 
(79.2 percent). In rank order these are listed as follows: 

7. Parental encouragement for students to enrol in the 
building construction program. (79.2 percent) 

2. The industrial resources of the community. (54.2 percent) 

3. The employability of the student in the immediate com- 
munity. (54.2 percent) 

From an analysis of raw data in Table VIII, page 93, 


student factors were rated as an important dimension for the 


model to be used for the evaluation of utilization of building 
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construction facilities. Of the twelve factors listed seven 
were rated as important by more than 50 percent of the respondents. 
In rank order these were: 
12. Opportunity given students to select program based on 
their own interests. (91.6 percent) 
ll. Student attitude towards the building construction 
program. (87.5 percent) 
9. Student aptitude. (79.2 percent) 
10. Student work habits. (75.0 percent) 
1. Availability of guidance staff to assist in making a 
program choice. (75.0 percent) 
5. Student competence resulting from instruction. (66.6 
percent) 
3. The apparent student capability in making a career choice 
at the high school level. (54.2 percent) 

Contrary to speculation,principals who participated in 
the study rated activities related to facilities and equipment 
factors as one of the least important for evaluating utilization 
of building construction facilities. Of the 16 factors listed on 
the research instrument only 6 were rated by more than 50 percent 
of the principals to be important. Again, in rank order these 
factors were: 

2. Availability of “sufficient equipment for the building 
construction program. (75.0 percent) 
11. Provision of safety equipment. (70.8 percent) 
igs Availability. cpifirse aidviacilities.  (66./ percent) 
13. Adequacy of fire protection. (66.7 percent) 
3. Genéral Iishting standards. ‘(66.7 percent) 
ly -Ad@quacy of "size of the*building. (62.5 percent) 

A comparison of raw data from Table X, page 9/7 , and the 
graph on page120 indicated that 40 percent of the factors related 
to the counselling functions were rated by respondents of the 
principal sample to be important to evaluating utilization of 


building construction facilities. The factors with the greatest 


frequency of important responses were: 
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2. Accessability of job opportunity information to students. 
(75.0 percent) : 

3. Adequacy of student selection procedures for entrance 
into the building construction program. (54.2 percent) 


The policies dimension was not considered by respondents 
to be important for purposes of evaluating utilization of the 
industrial-vocational education facilities as related to building 
construction. While one third of the 9 listed factors were 
selected by respondents as possessing some measure of importance 
only item number 8 had any significant rating of importance. 

8. Policies concerning equipment replacement. (70.9 percent) 
7. Materials purchasing policies. (58.4 percent) 
9. Policies concerning educational success standards for 

the building construction program. (58.4 percent) 

To summarize briefly, the raw data presented in Tables II 
to XI, Chapter IV, identifies the factor -in each operational dimension 
which was rated by most of the respondents to be important to 
evaluating the utilization of high school building construction 
facilities to be as follows: 

a. Educational philosophy of the principal. 

b. Instructional methods. 

c. Purpose of the course. 

d. Teacher competence. 

e. Occupational opportunities. 

f. Parental encouragement. 

g. Student's program selection opportunities. 

h. Availability of equipment. 

i. Accessibility of job opportunity information. 
j. Equipment replacement policies. 

Of the principals who responded to the survey instrument 
between 79 and 100 percent indicated the following factors to be 


important for the evaluation of utilization of building construction 


facilities. In rank order these factors were: 
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a. Teacher competence. 

b. Student opportunities to select their program. 

c. Occupational opportunities. 

d. Educational philosophy of the principal. 

e. Student attitude towards the program. 

f. Anticipated results of the program as perceived by 
the teacher. 

g. The instructional methods used by the teacher. 

h. Availability of qualified instructors. 

i. Parental encouragement. 

j- Student aptitude. 

k. Student success in finding employment upon graduation. 


Factors That Have A sishiticant Influence ons Utilization of 
High School Building Construction Facilities 


The building construction teachers’ perception of the 
factors which influence the utilization of high school building 
construction facilities is presented graphically in Figure 6. 

As noted, the distribution of responses varies considerably from 

one factor to another. Some commonality of opinion, however, is 
evident that certain factors are perceived to be more significant 

in influence on utilization than others. In analyzing the data 
obtained for this study those factors to which more than 50 percent 
of the teacher participants assigned a value of not less than 4 

were considered to be a significant influence on the utilization 

of facilities provided for the high school building construction 
program. The factors which respondents rated as a significant 
influence on utilization are listed in rank order below. Shown 

in parenthesis after each statement is the percentage of respondents 
who rated the statement as a significant influence. When the 
percentages for two factors were equal, the factor with the greatest 


number of responses rating the factor highest was listed first. 
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Teacher participants rated 50 percent of the administrative 
factors as having a significant influence for evaluating the utili- 
zation of facilities for building construction programs. Raw 
data in Table«XI1»show:that of the 10. factors that buiiddine 
construction teachers were asked to react to,only 4 were rated 
above the 50 percent cut-off point. These factors were: 


4. Educational philosophy af the principal in relation to 
the vocational program. (86.5 percent) 
2. Decision-making procedures. (77.4 percent) 
1. Leadership technique. (77.4 percent) 
9. The apparent resourcefulness with which the administrative 
staff allocates funds for budget purposes. (59.1 percent) 
On Oreanizing ability wo fulfill wequcational goals. 
(54.6 percent) 


From raw data in Table XIII, page 103, most factors were 
rated as having a Significant influence on the utilization of 
building construction facilities, —,0f.the 11 factors +listed, 8 
were rated as having a significant influence by over 50 percent 
of respondents. These were: 


9. Length of class periods. (91.0 percent) 

8. Course scheduling. (90.9 percent) 

1, Dheyinstructional methods, used by the instructor. (81.9 
percent) 

3. The class size assigned to the instructor. (77.3 
percent) 

2. The instructional load (number of courses) of the 
instructor. 9(/2.8 percent) 

7. The adequacy of expendable instructional materials 
provided in the school. (63°/ percent) 

4. The suitability of student work station arrangement. 
(54.6 percent) 

5. The suitability of arrangement of job areas for 
specialized activities. (54.5 percent) 


Program factors were generally rated by teacher parti- 


cipants to have an insignificant influence on the utilization 
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of high school building construction facilities. Table XIV, 
page 105, shows that of the 9 factors listed only 2 were rated 
as having a significant influence on the utilization of building 
construction facilities provided for the high school program. In 
rank order these were: 

5. Program promotion by the school. (86.3 percent) 

4. The purpose of the course,whether it is used as an 

optional subject or for skill training purposes. 

(54.6 percent) 

Of the eight staff factors, Table XV, page 106, teachers 
were asked to rate, they rated 5 as factors having a significant 
influence on the utilization of building construction facilities. 
The factors rated most significant were: 

1. Teacher’ competence in the program (based on knowledge 

of the subject and teaching ability). (95.4 percent) 

8. The availability of qualified instructors. (77.3 percent) 
3. Teacher participation in curriculum development. 

(59.1 percent) 

6. Anticipated results of the program as perceived by the 
teacher. (54.6 percent) 
7. Professional cooperation of the teacher with his colleagues. 

(54.5 percent) 

With reference to the occupational activities, data 
from Table XVI, page 107, show that of the 5 factors listed 4 
were rated as having a significant influence on utilization of 
high school building construction facilities. In rank order 
these were: 

4. Student success in finding employment upon graduation 
from the building construction program. (72.7 percent) 
1. Occupational opportunities for the student in the 


building construction program upon graduation. (68.2 
percent) 
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3. Financial remuneration for graduates upon employment. 
(63.6 percent) 

2. The significance industry places on training in building 
construction as a prerequisite for employment. (54.6: 
percent) 


Data presented in Table XVII, page 109, show that only 
2 of the 7 factors listed as community factors were rated by 
teacher participants to have a significant influence on the utili- 
zation of building construction facilities. These factors were: 
7. Parental encouragement for students to enrol in the 
building construction program. (54.6 percent) 
1. The socio-economic environment of the individual 
Student. (54.5 percent) 
A comparison of the raw data tabulated in Table XVIII, 
page 110, indicates that of the 12 factors that teachers were asked 
to react to, 8 were rated as factors that had a significant in- 


fluence on the utilization of building construction facilities. 
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11. Student attitude towards the building construction 
program. (90.9 percent) 
5. Student competence resulting from instruction. (72.7 
percent) 
9. Student aptitude. (68.2 percent) 
12. Opportunity given students to select program based on 


their own interests. (68.1 percent) 
7. General student achievement. (68.1 percent) 


1. Availability of guidance staff to assist in making a 
program choice. (68.1 percent) 
8. Mental ability of the student. (68.1 percent) 
10. Student work habits. (63.6 percent) 
Raw data compiled in Table XIX, page 112, reveals that 5 of 
the 16 factors listed in the facilities and equipment dimension 
were rated by participants from the teacher sample as having an 


influence which was significant to the utilization of the facilities 


investigated. These factors are listed below: 
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1. Adequacy of size of the building. (77.2 percent) 
2. Availability of sufficient equipment for the building 
construction program. (72.8 percent) 
3. General lighting standards. (59.1 percent) 
11. Provision of safety equipment. (54.5 percent) 
5. Room temperature. (54.5 percent) 
Of the 5 factors listed in Table XX, pace 114, only 
one of the factors was rated by the sample of teachers to have 
some influence on the utilization of building construction facili- 


ties.¢ This .ftactorsis, listed. belaw: 


3. Adequacy of student selection procedures for entrance 
into the building construction program. (59.1 percent) 


Data presented in Table XXI, page 116, show that only 
two of the 9 factors listed were rated by teacher respondents as 
having an influence on the utilization of facilities for building 


construction. These factors) were: 


7. Materials purchasing policies. (59.1 percent) 
1. The definition of policies concerning activities related 
to the building construction program. (54.6 percent) 


This summary of the raw data presented in Tables XII 
to XXI, Chapter IV identifies the factor in each operational 
dimension which was rated by most of the respondents to have 
a significant influence on — utilization of high school building 
construction facilities to be as follows: 


a Educational philosophy of the principal. 
b Length of class period. 

c Program promotion by the school. 

d. Teacher competence. 

e. Student success in finding employment upon graduation. 
f. Parental encouragement. 

g. Student attitude. 

h. Adequacy of size of the building. 

i. Adequacy of student selection procedures. 

j. Materials purchasing policies. 
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Of the teachers who responded to the survey instrument 
between 79 and 100 percent indicated the following factors to be 
a significant influence on utilization of high school building 
construction space. In rank order these were: 

a. Teacher competence 

b. Length of class periods 

ec. Student attitude towards the program 

d. .Course scheduling 

e. Educational philosophy of the principal 

f. Program promotion by the school 

g- The instructional methods used by the teacher 
Components of Evaluation Used For Model Development 

Among the models which were given special attention in 
this research were the Evaluation Program for Innovative Curricu- 
lum (EPIC) Model, the Clark-Guba Model for Educational Change, 
the Pittsburgh Discrepancy Evaluation Model, and the Context, 
Input, Process, Product (CIPP) Evaluation Model. Following an 
in-depth library research of the professional literature dealing 
with these models, Stufflebeam's CIPP Model was selected as the 
model which was most relevant and adaptable to this study. The 
components of this model, therefore, were used for the evaluation 
dimension of the macro, micro and utilization models presented 
in the next section. Briefly, the components consist of (1) context 
evaluation which defines environmental elements of evaluation, 

(2) input evaluation which defines the human and material resources 
elements of the evaluation, (3) process evaluation which monitors 


the evaluation process, and (4) product evaluation which 


determines the effectiveness of the project. 
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Evaluation Procedure Used in the Utilization Model 

In conducting a library research to identify an evaluation 
design which would provide the necessary elements that could be 
used to construct a model for evaluating the utilization of 
facilities provided for industrial-vocational facilities, research 
articles feqttieles. various scholars who have made contributions 
in the field of evaluation were carefully examined. Since 
Stufflebeam's design is a system for implementing evaluations 
in a variety of situations and is applicable to analyzing the 
component parts of the evaluation dimension, it was selected 
for the implementation dimension of the utilization model con- 
structed in the mext section of this chapter. Briefly, this 
design includes the following elements: (1) focusing the 
evaluation, (2) collection of information, (3) organization of 
‘information, (4) analysis of information, (5) reporting of 


information, and (6) administration of evaluation. 
IMPLICATIONS 


The primary objective of this study was to develop a 
model that might be used to evaluate the utilization of facilities 
provided for secondary school industrial-vocational programs. In 
developing such a model, the approach was to examine the findings 
presented by authorities in the field of evaluation and to expand 
on relevant information to develop a design which may be applied 
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An examination of the work of scholars on the subject 
of evaluation indicates that the evaluation dimension is composed 
primarily of context, input, process, and product elements. 
Operational dimensions of the school are aeseieiea as administra- 
tive, fnatructional, program, staff, occupational, community, 
student, facilities and equipment, counselling, and policies 
factors. 

Data and analyses of previous chapters have identified 
the components of the evaluation dimension (page 54) and the 
operational dimension (Appendix A, page 159). The interaction of 
the two dimensions as they relate to the importance in evaluating 
utilization and the influence on utilization was presented in the 
form of a macro and micro model and a synthesis of the two was 


developed into an Evaluation of Utilization Model (EUM). 


The Macro Model 

To illustrate how the forces that affect the evaluation 
of utilization (operational dimension) interact with components 
of the evaluation dimension, a model referred to in this study 
as the macro model is presented as Figure 7. An examination of 
this model reveals that it consists of three dimensions, the 
combination of which produces a cube of variables consisting of 
components of evaluation, operational factors, and the importance 
to an evaluation of utilization ratings. 

The components of evaluation dimension is that dimension 
which contains the type of evaluation which the variables of the 


two dimensions may be subjected to. The first of these variables 
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is context which is defined as the matrix in which environmental 
elements associated with the subject of evaluation are examined. 
whepsecond variable is that of input. Input, in this matrix, 1s 
defined as that dimension which includes elements involving 

human and material resources to be assessed in the evaluation. 

The third variable is that of process which is defined as the 
matrix which monitors the evaluation process. The fourth variable 
is that of product which determines the effectiveness of the 
project. 

The variables defined above represent important categories 
which were selected for the evaluation of utilization models. 

The operational dimension is that dimension of the model 
defined by the variables of administrative factors, staff factors, 
occupational factors, program factors, student factors, instruc- 
tional factors, community factors, counselling factors, facilities 
and equipment factors, and policies factors. The specific factors 
included in this model are those listed in the first section of 
the summary, page 119. Each of the variables may or may not inter- 
act with each of the other variables to produce factors which 
are important to an evaluation of utilization of facilities. For 
example, if an interaction occurs among three variables such as an 
administrative factor which is subject to a process evaluation, 
but in the importance dimension is rated fairly low, this factor 
would likely be of little significance in the evaluation process. 


On the other hand, a situation where variables such as a 
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facilities factor is subject to a context evaluation is rated high 
would produce a factor representing an important criterion for 
evaluation. 

Information obtained in Chapter IV and summarized in 
the first section of this chapter (page 119) lists the factors 
related to the operational dimensions which were perceived by 
participants from the principal sample to be of significant 
importance to an evaluation of high school building construction 
facilities. For evaluative purposes their interaction with the 


appropriate evaluation dimensions is significant to evaluation. 


The Micro Model 

‘An illustration indicating the forces that influence the 
utilization of high school building construction facilities is 
presented as Figure 8. Similar to the macro model variables on 
three dimensions interact within a cube of numerous combinations 
of variables and produce factors that are significant to a facili- 
ties utilization evaluation. 


The evaluation dimension and the operational dimension 


are identical to those used in the macro model. The third dimension, 


however, is changed. Components of evaluation and the operational 
factors interact with a new variable, the influence dimension. 
Together the wociehles in each tee provide the evaluation 
criteria indicative of factors which influence utilization. . By 
way of explanation, if a small cube is withdrawn from the model 


with multivariate combinations of factors, the interaction among 
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the three variables associated with the smaller aris will, deter 
mine the significance of the operational factor. in a specified 
type of evaluation. Specifically, with reference to Figure 8, 
if the interaction among three variables involved a facilities 
factor to be subjected to a context evaluation and was rated as 
having a high degree of influence on utilization, this combination 
would suggest a combination of significance to a utilization 
evaluation. Similarly, the interaction combination involving an 
administrative factor of fairly low influence subjected to a 
process evaluation would likely be questionable factor for in- 
clusion in evaluating utilization of facilities. 

The analyzed data obtained in Chapter IV and summarized 
in the second section (page 126) of this chapter lists the 
factors related to the operational dimensions which were perceived 
Pyeene teacher sample to be a significant influence on the utiliza- 


tion of high school building construction facilities. 


The Evaluation of Utilization Model (EUM) 

Conceptually, this study is based on the theory of 
evaluation with specific reference to Stufflebeam's evaluation 
design. In developing the macro and micro models, three variable 
dimensions were Perines in each model. The macro model contained 
the dimensions of evaluation, operational factors, and importance, 
while the micro model included both the evaluation and operational 


dimensions, but the importance dimension was replaced by an 


influence dimension. 
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As shown in the discussion of the macro and micro models, 
each one of the operational factors interact with the components 
of the other two dimensions to produce a resulting factor which 
may or may not be significant to evaluating Sa Mets of 
facilities. When all the factors of the operational dimension 
interact with the elements of the importance dimension, using 
the data obtained in the previous chapter, and then are associated 
with the appropriate component of evaluation as determined by the 
specific educational system, an importance rating involving a 
specific sme of evaluation has been achieved. In addition, when 
all the factors of the operational dimension interacted with the 
elements of the influence dimension, using the data obtained, 
and are associated with the appropriate component of evaluation, 
a utilization influence rating related to a specific type of 
evaluation has been determined. By superimposing the macro model 
on the micro model, a one to one relationship of importance and 
influence would develop if identical factors rated equally by 
importance and influence interact with a common component of 
evaluation. Such a relationship would represent a significant 
association among dimensions to isolate factors which are rep- 
resentative of the determinents of utilization. Consequently, by 
subjecting these factors, cumulatively, to the interacting 
evaluation component, conditions for maximum utilization may be 
achieved. 

The process of determining the dimensions used in both 


the macro and micro models was described in previous chapters of 
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this study. By analysis of data provided by the principal and 
teacher samples, the type of interaction between dimensional 
elements of the various cells of the cube was, determined for both 
the macro and micro models. When the two were synthesized it 
became evident that some polarity developed between cells of the 
macro model and some of those in the micro model. Since only the 
factors in the high and fairly high dimensions of importance and 
influence were selected as elements which had a degree of signi- 
ficance to evaluating utilization, no further analysis of elements 
in the lower categories was made. 

Commonalities between factors important to evaluating 
utilization and factors which have a significant influence on 
utilization are evident immediately when an inspection of the 
graphical illustrations presented in Figures 9 to 18 is made. By 
| way of explanation, the bars with horizontal lines represent 
principal responses to factors analyzed as important in Chapter IV. 
Bars with crossing oblique lines represent teacher responses to 
factors analyzed in the same chapter to be of greatest influence 
on utilization. In the procedure of synthesizing the two models, 
for example, factor number 4 in the administrative dimension-- 
the educational philosophy of the principal--occupies the cells 
designated high or fairly high in both the micro and macro models. 

A further visual examination of all the graphs will show 
other commonalities of ratings in both dimensions which exert a 


synthesizing effect on the components of the macro and micro models. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF "IMPORTANT" RESPONSES (PRINCIPAL SAMPLE) AND 


“SIGNIFICANT INFLUENCE" RESPONSES (TEACKER SAMPLE) BY ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS 
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Figure 9 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ''IMPORTANT'' RESPONSES (?RINCIPAL SAMPLE) AND 


"SIGNIFICANT INFLUENCE" RESPONSES (TEACHER SAMPLE) BY INSTRUCTIONAL FACTORS 
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DISTRIBULION OF "IMPORTANT" RESPONSES (PRINCIPAL SAMPLE) AND 


S (TEACHER SAMPLE) BY PROGRAM FACTORS 
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DISTRIBUTION OF "IMPORTANT" RESPONSES (PRINCIPAL SAMPLE) AND 


RESPONSES (TEACHER SAMPLE) BY STAFF FACTORS 
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DISTRIBUTION OF "IMPORTANT" RESPONSES (PRINCIPAL SAMPLE) AND 


(TEACHER SAMPLE) BY OCCUPATIONAL FACTORS 


“SIGNIFICANT INFLUENCE' RESPONSES 
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TEACHER SAMPLE 


DISTRIBUTION OF "IMPORTANT" RESPONSES (PRINCIPAL SAMPLE) AND 


“SIGNIFICANT INFLUENCE" RESPONSES (TEACHER SAMPLE) BY COMMUNITY FACTORS 
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“YMPORTANT" RESPONSES (PRINCIPAL SAMPLE) AND 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


“SIGNIFICANT INFLUENCE" RESPONSES (TEACHEX SAMPLE) BY STUDENT FACTORS 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 'IMPORTANT' RESPONSES (PRINCIPAL SAMPLE) AND 


“SIGNIFICAND INFLUENCE" RESPONSES (TEACHER SAMPLE) BY COUNSELLING FACTORS 


Cumulative Frequency - Per Cent. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF "IMPORTANT" RESPONSES (PRINCIPAL SAMPLE) AND 


“SIGNIFICANT INFLUENCE" RESPONSES (TEACHER SAMPLE) BY POLICIES FACTORS 
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The evaluation component which interacts with the operational 
factors, and eM erence, or influence elements in each model, may 
vary according to the local educational System and contains only 
those factors which represent a high or fairly high degree of 
Significance in influencing utilization in the one instance, and 
in importance to evaluating utilization of surveyed facilities in 
the other instance, by over 50 percent of the respondents in each 
survey. 

The synthesizing process of the micro and macro model 
culminates with one cube which contains the four evaluation 
dimensions initially included in the first two models. The 
operational dimension is modified somewhat to contain only the 
elements for each activity which evolved from the synthesis, while 
the third dimension takes on the function of implementation with- 
out which an evaluation of utilization cannot be effected. The 
design which is used for the implementation dimension in this 
model is modified from Stufflebeam's system (page 14) and interacts 
with the evaluation dimension and operational dimension to form 
asmodel for évaluatingesutilizationsofefacilities: (Figure 19). 

While basically, the interaction between the components 
of evaluation and the elements of implementation are not new in 
concept, the combination of reaction on factors related to utili- 
zation of facilities as identified in this study, hopefully will 
offer a new "sense of direction" for the evaluation of utilization 


of facilities provided for educational purposes. 
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Operationally, the utilization model can be used either 
as a means of evaluating one specific evaluation eene ton or all 
dimensions. If the evaluation involves the context dimension, the 
interactions in the cells of the first row would be examined. 

More specifically, the interaction which occurs in the cell denoted 
by the context, community, administer axis would involve the 
aspects of administering a context evaluation of the community 
factors related to the operation of an educational institution. 

To evaluate the context component of utilization, all the related 
factors in the operational dimension would be examined using the 
elements of implementation included in the third dimension. This 
would involve an analysis of each of the operational factors 

based on the evaluation-implementation matrix shown in Figure 20. 
The dimensions of this matrix include Stufflebeam's Context, Input, 
Process, Product Evaluation Model ( CIPP ) and his design to imple- 
ment evaluation and are referred to as the evaluation dimension 
and the implementation dimension, respectively. 

The components of the evaluation dimension consist of 
(1) the Pontext evaluation component which identifies environmental 
elements of evaluation, (2) the input evaluation component which 
identifies the human and material resources elements of evaluation, 
(3) the process evaluation component which identifies the elements 
that should be monitored in the evaluation process and (4) the 
product evaluation component which identifies the at eente that 


may be critical in determining the effectiveness of the program. 
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The implementation dimension includes the design for 
implementing an evaluation, the components of which beg tas rats para- 
meters for (1) focusing the evaluation,(2) collection of information, 
(3) organization of information,(4) analysis of information, (5) re- 
porting of information, (6) administration of evaluation. Procedures 
for diagnosing each component of the evaluation dimension are 
based on the following: 

Focusing the Evaluation 
1. Identification of the major levels of decision-making 
which are to be served 
2. Projection of the decision situations which are to be 
served for each level of decision—making 
36. Definition of criteria for the decision situation by 
specification of variables for measurement and standards 
to be used in assessing alternatives 
4. Definition of policies for operation of the evaluation 
Data Collection 
1. Specification of information collection source 
2. Specification of data collection methods and devices 
3. Specification of procedures for sampling 
4. Specification for information collection conditions and 
schedules 
Data Organization 
1. Provision of a data collection format 
2. Designation of coding, organizing, storing and information 


retrieval procedures 
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Data Analysis 


Ls 


2 


Selection for procedures for analyzing 


Designation of means for analyzing 


Data Reporting 


Definition of recipients of evaluation reports 
Specification of information dissemination methods 
Specification of evaluation report format 


Dissemination of information schedule 


Administration of the Evaluation 


ibs 


25 


Summarization of evaluation schedules 

Definition of resource requirements and recommendations 
for meeting them 

Specification for meeting policy requirements 
Evaluation of the potential for validity, reliability, 
creditability, timelines, and pervasiveness of the 
evaluation 

Specification for periodic updating of evaluation 
Provision of a budget for evaluation 


Although Stufflebeam's CIPP Evaluation Model and his 


design to implement an evaluation were used for the dimensions of 


this matrix (Figure 20), the specific elements which comprise the 


body of the matrix were obtained from the literature of scholars 


(chapter II) who wrote on the subject of evaluation. By compart- 


mentalizing the various aspects of evaluation into the components of 


the evaluation dimension and associating the elements involved, with 


the specifics of the evaluation design identified as the implementation 


dimension, the researcher formulated the evaluation-implementation 
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matrix which appears in Figure 20. 


To effect an evaluation of any one of the evaluation 


dimensions or only one of the operational dimensions, the same 


procedure would be used in relation to the factors which have 


been identified as significant to an evaluation of utilization 


of the building construction program. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Insofar as this study attempted to identify the factors 


which affect the utilization of facilities provided for the 


building construction program and developed a model for the evalu- 


ation of utilization of such facilities, extensions of this 


investigation might include the following: 


Les 


A replication of the study to facilities provided for 
other industrial-vocational programs and perhaps to 

Space provided for academic programs. 

The scope of this study was not extended into the testing 
stage since that would involve another in-depth survey 

of educational personnel at all the levels of the system. 
On the basis of the findings of this study such a research 
would not be impossible. It is recommended, however, 

that tests be made initially involving only one operational 
dimension. 

The utilization model provides a basis for evaluating 
operational dimensions separately by interaction between 


the selected dimension and each of the evaluation dimension 
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components over all the implemtation elements. Using 

the factors within the operational dimensions which were 
found to be of importance to an evaluation of building 
construction facilitities, the specific characteristics 
of those factors which affect utilization of building 
construction facilities in either a aeareire or negative 
way could be determined. 

Both the principal and teacher samples placed teacher 
competence on top of the list of importance in this study. 
This appears to suggest that the criteria which define 
teacher competence should be analyzed on a basis which 

is associated with utilization characteristics. An 
investigation to determine teacher competence criteria 
which facilitate optimal utilization of facilities, 
therefore,would be useful for teacher recruitment. 
Recommendation 4 suggests that the characteristics of all 
the factors rated as important might be examined. Re- 
search directed towards a study of effectiveness criteria 
as it relates to the achievement of optimal utilization 
of facilities, therefore, might be warranted. 

In view of possible future restrictions in financial 
allocations for industrial-vocational facilities, research 
related to the potential of utilizing space - previously 
assigned to specific programs ~ for joint purposes should 


be’ initiated. 
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APPENDIX A. 


THIS APPENDIX CONTAINS SAMPLE COPIES 
OF THE RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS FOR THE PRINCIPAL 
SAMPLE AND THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER SAMPLE 
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TOPIC: 


SURVEY INSTRUMENT 


A Model for Evaluating Utilization Oe (eon sie eS 


Provided for Industrial - Vocational Education Programs 


Directions to Participants 


1. 


Ze 


oR 


Please respond to each statement as directed in the explanatory 


note . 


For purposes of this survey please interpret the following words 
or phrases (where used) as indicated here: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


To ensure that this survey may be completed according to schedule, 
please complete and return this instrument in the enclosed, stamped, 


Influence - sufficient ability to produce some effect. 


Facilities = space provided for instructional purposes 


in an industrial-vocational education 
programe 


An Industrial Vocational Program - a program which 


offers training in industrial-vocational 
education where students develop entry 
skills in a trade or a technological 
pursuit. 


Student Work Station - the total space and equipment 


necessary to accommodate one student for 
the purpose of performing all activities 
and experiments in the course. 


Utilization - the extent to which a designated 
instructional area is used for the 
purpose it was provided, based on a 
comparison of possible utilization and 
actual utilization in terms of available 
student work stations and enrolment data. 


self-addressed envelope by March 2, 1973. 
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THIS SURVEY INSTRUMENT HAS BEEN DESIGNED SO THAT THE RESULTS WILL 
PROVIDE SOME INFORMATION ON FACTORS WHICH MAY BE IMPORTANT TO EVALUATING 
THE UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 

PLEASE EXAMINE THE STATEMENTS BELOW AND INDICATE BY AN (X) IN THE 
PARENTHESES UNDER THE APPROPRIATE NUMBER, THE DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE YOU 
PERCEIVE EACH TO HAVE IN EVALUATING THE UTILIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
INDUSTRIAL VOCATIONAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES. 


YOUR RESPONSE SHOULD BE BASED ON THE FOLLOWING VALUES WHERE THE 
NUMBER 5 REPRESENTS THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE TO O WHICH 
REPRESENTS NO IMPORTANCE AT ALL. 


5 - A HIGH DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE 2 - A FAIRLY LOW DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE 


4 - A FAIRLY HIGH DEGREE OF 1 - A LOW DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE 
IMPORTANCE 


3 - A MEDIUM DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE O - NO IMPORTANCE 


EXAMPLES: | Sd eS ate ae 
1. PROGRAM HOLDING POWER Ey Gy ey Cc) Oy @) 
2. STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM CeCe) MGC) a (ya tae) 


NOTE: UTILIZATION DENOTES THE EXTENT TO WHICH A DESIGNATED INSTRUCTIONAL 
AREA IS USED FOR THE PURPOSE IT WAS PROVIDED. i.e. THE EXTENT TO WHICH 
THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AREA IS USED FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

PROGRAM PURPOSES. WHAT DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE DO YOU PERCEIVE EACH FACTOR 
TO HAVE IN EVALUATING UTILIZATION OF THE DESIGNATED AREA? 


1. Administrative Factors es ered py 1 0 
1. Leadership technique. CP 400 3D 30D (D300 
2. Decision making procedures. COhLC a (OUME NGO AC 
3. Interstaff communication. eC) ae ae) 
4. Educational philosophy of the principal COPNGASCAY Teo) TEV Oa) 
in relation to the vocational program. 

5. Administrative planning in the activities Cah) Cs) a ae) (Com) 
related to the building construction 
program. 

Ge Ureanigingrabilityete tulfil) educational fe) nae) entp) ei) mc) an ae) 
goals. 

7. Evaluation procedures which the Caen ae) <(mwCw as (ae) 


administrative staff uses to measure 
the achievement of organizational goals. 


8. Success in coordinating school activities. COR ere Ce he CP bat ae hee 
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Administrative Factors ( continued ) 


oh. 


LO: 


The apparent resourcefulness with which the 
administrative staff allocates funds for 
budget purposes. 


The level of professional preparation of 


personnel appointed to administrative positions. 


Instructional Factors 


i. 


EOS 


i ie 


The instructional methods used by the 
instructor: 


. The instructional load ( number of courses ) 


Of tthettinstriuctor: 


. The class size assigned to the instructor. 


. The suitability of student work station 


arrangement. 


. The suitability of arrangement of job areas 


for specialized activities. 


. Grouping of students (i.e. homogeneously, 


heterogeneously, randomly.) 


. The adequacy of expendable instructional 


materials provided in the school. 


. Course scheduling. 


 Mength rotiiclass: periods . 


Student participation in planning learning 
agcivitves’. 


The effect of student participation in 
extra-curricular activities. 


Program Factors 


A 


Ds 


The credit value assigned to a specific 
building construction course. 


The entrance prerequiste of the program. 
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Program Factors ( continued ) 


she 


The rate of student drop-out at any 
specific level. 


. The purpose of the course - whether it is used 
as an optional subjector forskill training purposes. 


. Program promotion by the school. 


. Availability of programs to all students (both 
boys and girls) having the required prerequisites. 


. Means of integrating other courses with the 


building construction program. 


. The criteria which are used to evaluate 


student performance. 


. The existence of other competitive 


educational opportunities. 


Stas. .bactors 


ihe 


8. 


Teacher competence in the program (based on 
knowledge of the subject and teaching ability.) 


Staff professionalism (conduct, aims, qualities, 
etc.) as defined by the Alberta Teachers 
Association. 


. Teacher participation in curriculum development. 


. A teacher in-service training program. 


Staff awareness of the nature of the 
building construction program. 


Anticipated results of the program as 
perceived by the teacher. 


. Professional cooperation of the teacher 


with his colleagues. 


The availability of qualified instructors. 


Occupational Factors 


Ly 


Occupational opportunities for the student in the 
building construction program upon graduation. 
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Occupational Factors ( continued ) 


Ds 


The significance industry places on training 
in building construction as a prerequisite 
for employment. 


-. Financial remuneration for graduates 


upon employment. 


- Student success in finding employment upon 


graduation from the building construction 
program. 


. The existence of other competitive 


occupational opportunities. 


Community Hackorus 


i? 


ie 


4. 
_ 


6. 


The socio-economic environment of the 
individual student. 


. The industrial resources of the community. 


. The employability of the student in the 


immediate community. 


. The role which advisory board recommendations 


play in curriculum development. 


. The standard of achievement which the 


industry sets for employment. 


Industrial community support in encouraging 


enrolment in the building construction program. 


Parental encouragement for students to enrol 
in the building construction program. 


Student Factors 


Availability of guidance staff to assist 
in making a program choice. 


. The chronological age of the student. 


. The apparent student capability in making 


a career choice at the high school level. 


Student enrolment projections. 


Student competence resulting from instruction. 


Financial resources of the student. 
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G. Student Factors ( continued ) 
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34 


ee 


LO. 


| 


2. 


General student achievement. 

Mental ability of the student. 
Student aptitude. 

Student work habits. 

Student attitude towards the building 
construction program. 


Opportunity given students to select 
program based on their own interests. 


H. Facilities and Equipment Factors 


bes 


Pes 


be 


13% 


Adequacy of size of the building. 


Availability of sufficient equipment for 
the building construction program. 


- General lighting standards. 


Standard of auditory comfort. 


- Room temperature. 


. Ventilation in the room designated for 


the building construction program. 


. Adequacy of plumbing facilities ( Wash 


area, glue area, etc.) 


. Availability and distribution of utility 


sérvices. (Gas, water, electricity, 
compressed air, etc.) 


. Adequacy of disposal system for waste 
material created in the building construction 


Greawe(oaw) dust, CuLLings, fluids, erc.) 


vekiox lanitr, ofsvoca tional{(faciidti es) tosthe 


academic instructional area. 
Provision of safety equipment. 
Availability of first aid facilities. 


Adequacy of fire protection. 
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Facilities and Equipment Factors 


14. Availability of building construction 


Lr 


16. 


facilities and equipment to students outside 
the regular class time. 


Interior design and decor of the building 
construction facility. 


Provision of security for projects, personal 
belongings, etc., in the designated area. 


Counselling Factors 


1 ee 


25 


Availability of student records. 


Accessability of job opportunity 
information to students. 


. Adequacy of student selection procedures 


for entrance into the building construction 
program. 


. The source where recommendation to provide 


specific progransin the school usually 
originate. 


. The source where recommendations to the 


() 


ie) 


ee 


Student to enrol in a program usually originate. 


‘Policies Haetzocs 


ie 


The definition of policies concerning 


activities related to the building construction 


Ce 


prostam. (i.e. work, experience, industrial tours, 


etc.) 


. The procedures used in formulating policies 


for the school. 


Protection of building construction staff 
from exploitation by individuals in the 
school and agencies of the community. 


Protection of building construction students 
from exploitation. 


. The extent to which regulations concerning 


the building construction area are adhered 
to by all staff members. 
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Policies Factors ( continued ) 


6. Policies concerning inspection of facilities 
and equipment by local school authorities. 

7. Materials purchasing policies. 

8. Policies concerning equipment replacement. 

9. Policies concerning educational success 
standards for the building construction 
program. 

COMMENTS : 


fs) wel seca) Jana) ae) 


era le ae 
mye (a) 0) 0) CO) 
meen (1) Ck) 


PLEASE INCLUDE ANY ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ABOUT ANY OF THE 


ABOVE SUB=HEADINGS THAT YOU THINK WILL ADD TO THE 


COMPLETENESS OF THIS RESEARCH. 
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SURVEY INSTRUMENT 


TOPIC: A Model for Evaluating Utilization of Facilities 
Provided for Industrial = Vocational Education Programs 


Directions to Participants 


le This survey instrument consists of three parts. Please respond 
to each statement as directed in the explanatory note provided 
for each parte 


2e For purposes of this survey please interpret the following words 
or phrases (where used) as indicated here: 


(a) Infiuence - sufficient ability to produce some effect. 


(b) Facilities - space provided for instructional purposes 
in an industrial-vocational education 
prograime 


(c) An Industrial Vocational Program - a program which 
a Er i AOE OTe tee meee cree ems bh tee 
offers training in industrial-vocational 
education where students develop entry 
skills in a trade or a technological 
pursuite 


(d) Student Work Station - the total space and equipment 
necessary to accommodate one student for 
the purpose of performing all activities 
and experiments in the course. 


(e) Utilization - the extent to which a designated 
instructional area is used for the purpose 
it was provided, based on a comparison 
of possible utilization and actual 
utilization in terms of available student 
work stations and enrolment data. 


3e To ensure that this survey may be completed according to schedule, 
please complete and return this instrument in the enclosed, stamped, 
self-addressed envelope by March 2, 1973. 
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PART 1 - THIS HAS BEEN DESIGNED SO THAT THE RESULTS WILL PROVIDE SOME 
INFORMATION ON FACTORS WHICH MAY INFLUENCE THE UTILIZATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 
PLEASE EXAMINE THE STATEMENTS BELOW AND INDICATE BY AN (X) IN THE 
PARENTHESES UNDER THE APPROPRIATE NUMBER THE DEGREE OF INFLUENCE 
EACH HAS, IN YOUR OPINION, ON THE UTILIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL- 
VOCATIONAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES. 


YOUR RESPONSE SHOULD BE BASED ON THE FOLLOWING VALUES WHERE THE 
NUMBER 5 REPRESENTS THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF INFLUENCE TO O WHICH 
REPRESENTS NO INFLUENCE AT ALL. 
5 ~- A HIGH DEGREE OF INFLUENCE 2 - A FAIRLY LOW DEGREE OF INFLUENCE 


4 - A FAIRLY HIGH DEGREE OF INFLUENCE 1 - A LOW DEGREE OF INFLUENCE 


3.- A MEDIUM DEGREE OF INFLUENCE O - NO INFLUENCE 
EXAMPLES: i Dy Vet WOU eee Ae 0 

1. STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM COLAO RC OY IGS) CORE TES 

2. PROGRAM HOLDING POWER XS) SARA) 


NOTE: UTILIZATION DENOTES THE EXTENT TO WHICH A DESIGNATED INSTRUCTIONAL 
AREA IS USED FOR THE PURPOSE IT WAS PROVIDED. i.e. THE EXTENT TO WHICH 
THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AREA IS USED FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM PURPOSES. WHAT DEGREE OF INFLUENCE DO YOU PERCEIVE EACH FACTOR 


TO HAVE ON UTILIZATION OF THE DESIGNATED AREA? 


A. Administrative Factors 5 ibe eet ee O 
1. Leadership technique. (POOL NED CREME TE 4) 
2. Decision making procedures. ORT GOL ACD): (CORA CI RI 8) 
3. Interstaff communication. CRG aa a) 
4. Educational philosophy of the principal CE) EC) a) Ce) ae) 


in relation to the vocational program. 


FyeAUmenistrative planning im the activities () () (©) ©) ©) () 
related to the building construction 
program. 


SOreatieing ability toetulfid] educationaly 7G) 10) 4) 0) EC Ja) 
goals. 


7. Evaluation procedures which the Capes Cee a) (eg ar Cae) 
administrative staff uses to measure the 
achievement of organizational goals. 


8. Success in coordinating school activities. () () ()(¢()(€) (@) 
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A. Administrative Factors ( continued ) 
9. The apparent resourcefulness with which the CES VG oA al eae 
administrative staff allocates funds for 


budget purposes. 


10. The level of professional preparation of CP) ORS ane) ere) ek 
personnel appointed to administrative positions. 


Be Instructional Factors 


1. The instructional methods used by the CD) 8) A) Gy) Ry a) 
instructor. 

2. The instructional load ( number of courses ) (i ue Jarl ©) a (28 ym COs) (aay 
of the instructor. 

3. The class size assigned to the instructor. CADRE COR GE tio heh fe 

4. The suitability of student work station ly ND) A a ee) 
arrangement. 

5. The suitability gf arrangement of job areas Cc. uk) aay ae oe) a 


for specialized activities. 


6. Grouping of students (i.e. homogeneously, CE ya Ce nae) aed oy ae 
heterogeneously, randomly.) 
7. The adequacy of expendable instructional C) 102) £09) 10D ACP AO) 
materials provided in the school. 
8. Course scheduling. C7 (aie ya op 8) ey 
9. Length of class periods. Cade Co CS ee te) tale 
10. Student participation in planning learning C40) 40) 0) 1) 


activities. 


11. The effect of student participation in ©) 40) CGS) £09) 009) (6) 
SxLra-cCuLrtricular activities. 


C. Program Factors 


1. The credit value assigned to a specific C4) 46d) FOR) EOE OG) 
building construction course. 


2. The entrance prerequiste of the program. Ca Wl@e rae Pea et eay Abs 
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Program Factors ( continued ) 


3. The rate of student drop-out at any . CDG) A) aC) ae”) 
specific tevel. : 

4. The pupose of the course - whether it is used - (COE COE Beng 3} XG ay’ (e ) 
as an optional subjector forskill training purposes. 

5. Program promotion by the school. Cie) Ge) eC) Ga) Cae) 

6. Availability of programs to all students (both CAC AINE SENG 2h KE OS. 


boys and girls) having the required prerequisites. 


7. Means of integrating other courses with the (25) sae) eee) AR) (es) sae) 
building construction program. 


8. The criteria which are used to evaluate Ce) CE) Ge) ae (as) ae ae) 
student performance. 


9. The existence of other competitive CO AGE OE MCoy KOS) TEs 
educational opportunities. 

Staff Factors 

1. Teacher competence in the program (based on (2) St) enon) (Re (as) a) 
knowledge of the subject and teaching ability.) 

2. Staff professionalism (conduct, aims, qualities, (>) (ae) Pe Ge) Cr) i ae) ee) 
etc.) as defined by the Alberta Teachers 
Association. 

3. Teacher participation in curriculum development. Coey (om ere er@ ay, ek AO) 

4. A teacher in-service training program. (5) ie) es) eee ean) 

5. Staff awareness of the nature of the (eC) EEC) an) et ae) 
building construction program. 

6. Anticipated results of the program as EERE LC OW NGOR SE ye, 
percéived by the teacher. 

7. Professional cooperation of the teacher (Gi (ab) Ce) Ge) Ge) ee) 
with his colleagues. 

oS. The availability of qualified instructors. (Ga) cr ee) ge ae) ot) es) ee 


Occupational Factors 


1. Occupational opportunities for the student in the CUNY ae CPO ee re ry C8 He Cog 
building construction program upon graduation. 
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E. Occupational Factors ( continued ) 


Ds 


The significance industry places on training 


in building construction as a prerequisite 
for employment. 


Financial remuneration for graduates 
upon employment. 


Student success in finding employment upon 
graduation from the building construction 
program. 


- The existence of other competitive 


occupational opportunities. 


F. Community Factors 


Les 


The socio-economic environment of the 
individual student. 


. The industrial resources of the community. 


. The employability of the student in the 


immediate community. 


. The role which advisory board recommendations 


play in curriculum development. 


. The standard of achievement which the 


industry sets for employment. 


Industrial community support in encouraging 


enrolment in the building construction program. 


Parental encouragement for students to enrol 
in the building construction program. 


G. Student Factors 


Li 


Availability of guidance staff to assist 
in making a program choice. 


The chronological age of the student. 


. The apparent student capability in making 


4. 


I. 


6. 


a career choice at the high school level. 


Student enrolment projections. 


Student competence resulting from instruction. 


Financial resources of the student. 
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G. Student Factors ( continued ) 


The 


S. 


o\. 


10% 
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i2e 


General student achievement. 

Mental abeity of the student. 
Student aptitude. 

Student work habits. 

Student attitude towards the building 
construction program. 


Opportunity given students to select 
program based on their own interests. 


H. Facilities and Equipment Factors 


iz 


2 


de. 


Loy 


Adequacy of size of the building. 


Availability of sufficient equipment for 
the building construction program. 


. General lighting standards. 


Standard of auditory comfort. 


. Room temperature. 


. Ventilation in the room designated for 


the building construction program. 


. Adequacy of plumbing‘facilities ( Wash 


area, glue area, etc.) 
Availability and distribution of utility 
sérvices. (Gas, water, electricity, 


compressed air, etc.) 


Adequacy of disposal system for waste 


material created in: the building construction 


ared, (Saw. dust, cuttings, flulds, setc. ) 


/ Proximity VoL®vocat ional etacilitiesst othe 


academic instructional area. 


. Provision of safety equipment. 


AValLlabulity of first aid facilities. 


Adequacy of fire protection. 
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H. Facilities and Equipment Factors 


14. Availability of building construction 


es 


Eo? 


facilities and equipment to students outside 
the regular class time. 


Interior design and decor of the building 
eovstruct ton facitirty. 


Provision of security for projects, personal 
belongings, etc., in the designated area. 


Z. Counselling Factors 


i. 


ie 


Availability of student records. 


Accessability of job opportunity 
information to students. 


. Adequacy of student selection procedures 


for entrance into the building construction 
program. 


. The. source where recommendation to provide 


specific progransin the school usually 
originate. 


. The source where recommendations to the 


) 


e 


student to enrol in a program usually originate. 


feeerolicres Factors 


be 


The definition of policies concerning 


activities related to the building construction 


(=) 


program. (i.e. work experience, industrial tours, 


etc.) 


. The procedures used in formulating policies 


for the school. 


Protection of building construction staff 
from exploitation by individuals in the 
school and agencies of the community. 


Protection of building construction students 
from exploitation. 


. The extent to which regulations concerning 


the building construction area are adhered 
to by all staff members. 
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6. 


Policies Factors ( continued ) 


Policies concerning inspection of facilities 
and equipment by local school authorities. 


- Materials purchasing policies. 


Policies concerning equipment replacement. 


Policies concerning educational success 
standards for the building construction 
program. 
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PLEASE SELECT THE WORD OR STATEMENT WHICH MOST NEARLY DESCRIBES HOW 
EACH FACTOR RELATES TO THE SITUATION AS IT EXISTS IN YOUR SCHOOL. 
INDICATE YOUR CHOICE BY PLACING AN (X) IN THE APPROPRIATE ‘PARENTHESES. 


EXAMPLE 
le Staff selection is made by: 
ae School Board alia) 
bee (Principal De XD 
ce other authority Con) 


A. Administrative Factors (Related to the principal and his 


administrative stafé) 


The Leadership Technique of the principal 


Bee AULNOritar ian aoa) 
be. Democratic Dees) 
Ge Whaissez Maine’! Come) 


Decisions involving policy formulation are 


ae Almost always made only after those concerned have aes (e) 
had an opportunity to voice their opinion on the 
question 


be occasionally made without those concerned having Dee) 
had an opportunity to voice their opinion on the 
question 


ce almost always made without people concerned having Coult) 


had an opportunity to voice their opinion on the 
question 


Interstaff communication practices are 


a. adequate for efficient operation Be ted) 
b. sufficiently adequate to avoid major confusion be Ge) 
ce inadequate for efficient operation Ciean ken) 


The principal's educational philosophy as generally 
perceived by his staff is 


ae well formulated Sy AC) 
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5e 


The principal's educational philosophy as generally 
perceived by his staff is (continued) 


be formulated in some areas of education 


Ce non-formulated 


Planning activities 
ae almost all activities appear to be well organized 
be some activities appear to be well organized 


Ce very few activities appear to be well organized 


The total school operation is organized to 

ae facilitate achievement of educational goals 

be facilitate the achievement of educational goals 
and the satisfaction of personal needs of staff 


members 


ce facilitate the satisfaction of personal needs 
of staff members 


Evaluation procedures of the administrative staff 
provide data upon which rational interpretations 


ae can usually be made to improve the program 
be. can sometimes be made to improve the program 


ce can seldom be made to improve the program 


The contributions of people, materials and other 
resources are 


ae highly coordinated toward the achievement of a 
recognized purpose 


b. coordinated sufficiently to eliminate major 
confusion 


Ce not very well coordinated toward achievement of any 
recognized purpose 
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9- Budgetary resourcefulness 
ae Funds are allocated primarily to new programs ais? (e) 


b. Funds are allocated to both new and existing bet) 
programs as required 


ce Funds are allocated primarily to existing programs Coe) 


10. Professional preparation of administrative personnel is 


ae almost always reflected in practice ae ( ) 
b. occasionally reflected in practice Denies) 
ce almost never reflected in practice ery 10), 


Bo TEnsissstveteroneall IWevewoss 


dere YOUr instructional methods 


ae include a high degree of visual aid support es OD) 
be include a medium degree of visual aid support bea) 
ce include a low degree of visual aid support ey UE) 


2e Your anstructional load involves 


ae the building construction program only ae ( ) 

be the building construction program plus other bee G ) 
courses 

Ce mostly other courses oe 16) 


3. Class sizes in building construction courses generally 


ae exceed number of student work stations (bench eee) 
Locations) 


be equal number of student work stations be ( ) 


Ce are smaller than number of student work stations Cree ae) 
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The student work station arrangement in the building 


construction area is 
ae suitable 
be fairly suitable 


Cemelinstia table 


Arrangement of job areas (machine areas, planning 
centre, etc.) in your shop appears to be 


ae suitable 
be fairly suitable 


Ce Uunstitabie 


Students enrolled in building construction courses 
are grouped 


ae homogeneously according to aptitude 
be heterogeneously according to aptitude 


ce randomly 


Instructional materials services provided in your 
school are 


ae adequate 
be inadequate 


Ce non-existent 


Courses are scheduled to meet mostly the needs of 


ae the administrative function 


be instructor availability 


Ce Student enrolment 


Length of class periods for building construction 
courses are 


ae very acceptable 
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9. Length of class periods for building construction 
courses are (continued) 


be acceptable Dene 


Ce unacceptable ery kG) 


10. Student participation in planning learning activities is 


@e, extensive me {C 
De limited De ( ) 
Ce non-existent Cathe) 


lil. Student) extra-curricular activities tend to 


ae interfere with student enrolment in the building ey (Ce 
construction vrogram 


be promote student enrolment in the building con- Davai) 
struction program 


Ce have no effect on Student enrolment in the ear) 
building construction program 


Ge. Program factors 


1. The credit value assigned to each building construction 
course is generally 


ae excessive Bee) 
be acceptable Dee) 
ce inadequate Glee an) 


2. The entrance prerequisites to the building construction 
program are 
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Se 


The student drop-out rate from the building construction 


program is highest in the 
ae first year 
be second year 


Ce third year 


Courses in the building construction program are used 


primarily as 
dea aneopeLon 
be an exploratory course 


Ce mckbhL training 


The school as a community promotes the building 
construction program 


a. extensively 
be moderately 


Ca Hee atoalt 


The building construction program is available to 


ae almost all students, including girls, of high 
ability only 


be aimost all students, including girls, of low 
ability only 


ce almost all students including girls 
Each student's program is designed to give him 
ae a general education 


be. specialized training in building construction 


Ce training without any particular plan 
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9. 


Stace 


Criteria which you use in evaluating student 
performance are 


ae mostly objective 
be mostly subjective 


Ce a balance between objective and subjective 


The existence of other educational opportunities have a 
ae detrimental effect on enrolments in this program 
be complementary effect on enrolments in this program 


ce almost no effect on enrolments in this program 


Factors 


The general aspect of the building construction program 
in which you feel most competent is primarily 


ae theory 
b. hand tools 


Ce machine tools 


Staff professionalism (conduct, aims, qualities, etc.) 
as defined by the Alberta Teachers Association is 


ae almost always evident in your institution 
be sometimes evident in your institution 


Ce almost never evident in your institution 


Teachers are 
ae almost always participating in curriculum development 
be occasionally participating in curriculum development 


ce almost never participating in curriculum development 


i Bare 


ae 


Ce 
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The teacher in-service training program is 
ae excellent 
be acceptable 


Ce non-existent 


Generally staff members are 


ae quite familiar with the purpose of the vocational 
program 


be somewhat familiar with the purpose of the voca- 
tional program 


ce unfamiliar with the purpose of the vocational 
program 


AS) agresuitwor your instruction in the buiiding 
construction program you are primarily concerned 
with providing the student with 

ae job entry Skills 


be exploratory experiences 


ce a general education 


Professional cooperation between Vocational Staff 
and Academic Staff is 


ae excellent 
be good 


Ce poor 


The demand for qualified instructors in the building 
construction program apparently 


ae can be met easily 
be can be met with difficulty 


Ge Cannot bemet 
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Ee Occupational Factors 


1. Occupational opportunities for high school graduates 
appear to be 


a. excellent ) ar (,) 
be good bs) 
Ce DOT ce 


2. The significance industry places on training in 
building construction as a prerequisite for 
employment is 


ae excessive as 2 
be acceptable De UD 
Ce inadequate ope WES) 


3.e Financial remuneration for students upon employment 
in building construction based industries is 


ae excellent Page) 
be good Becace) 
Gs poor . on 109) 


4. Students graduating from the building construction 
program are known to find employment 


ae easily as ( ) 
be with some difficulty bs ( ) 
ce with great difficulty Cee) 


5e Occupational opportunities in building construction are 


ae more favorable compared to other occupations ae ( ) 
be less favorable compared to other occupations Deo Gs) 
ce equally favorable compared to other occupations Cri) 
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Community Factors 
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4e 


Socio-economic environment of individual students 
in your school is 


ae above average 
be average 


ce below average 


The industrial resources of the community include 
ae mostly building construction based activities 
be some building construction based activities 


ce few building construction based activities 


Students enrolled in your program who proceed to 
obtain a journeyman's certificate are most likely 
to find employment 

ae in the conmunity 


be in the province of Alberta 


Ce elsewhere in Canada 


Advisory board recommendations play a 
ae major role in curriculum development 
be minor role in curriculum development 


Ce no role in curriculum development 


The standard of achievement which the industrial 
community requires for employment 


ae journeyman's certificate 


b. high school graduation in building construction 
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The support which the industrial community gives to 
enrolment in the building construction program is 


ae excellent 
De good 


Ce poor 


Parental encouragement for students to enrol in the 
building construction program is 


ae good 
be average 


Ce poor 


Ge. Student “Factors 


i 


The availability of guidance staff to assist in 
making a program choice is 


ae adequate 
be inadequate 


Ce non-existent 


Chronological age of building construction students 
appears to be 


De AbDOVeCnnOLMalenOrmthencoursem level 
be ‘tictmal “for the “course “Level 


Ce below normal for the course level 


Student capability of making a career choice at the 
high school level 


ae highly capable 
be capable 


Ce incapable 
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de 


Student enrolment projections for the building construction 
program are usually 


ae accurate 
be almost accurate 


Chimaccurare 


As a result of instruction in building construction, 
student competences are generally 


ae good 
be average 


Ce poor 


Financial resources of students are generally 
ae good 
be average 


Ca poor 


General building construction student achievement is 
ae good 
be average 


Ge poor 


Mental ability of students in the building con~ 
struction program is generally 


ae high 
be medium 


ce Low 
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9. The building construction student aptitude is generally 


aaeabich Bere) 
be average beat) 
Get. LOW Cis ( ) 


10. Student work habits are 


ae good ae () 
be average biG) 
Comm POCT eee) 


11. Student attitudes toward the building construction 
program are 


ae good Zeit) 
be average De 
Ce poor Ce. au) 


12. Students are given an opportunity to elect to take 
the building construction course 


ae almost always Aen ee) 
be sometimes Dawe) 
Gs almost never Css Gr) 


He Facilities and Equipment Factors (As related to the 
building construction area) 


1. Adequacy of size of the facilities is 


ae more than sufficient ae ( ) 
be sufficient be ( ) 
Ge LTSULLICLENt Creo) 
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Availability of sufficient equipment for the building 
construction program 


a. more than adequate 
be adequate 


ce inadequate 


General lighting standards 
ae exceptionally good 
be good 


Com DOOT 


Standard of auditory comfort 
ae exceptionally good 
be good 


Ce poor 


Room temperature in the building construction area 
is generally 


ae very comfortable 
b. acceptable 


Ce uncomfortable 


Ventilation in the building construction area is 
generally 


ae exceptionally good 
be good 
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Adequacy of plumbing facilities (wash area, glue area, 


etc.) 
ae more than adequate 
be adequate 


Ce inadequate 


Availability and distribution of services (gas, water, 


electricity, compressed air) in the building con- 
struction area are 


ae highly acceptable 
be acceptable 


Ce unacceptable 


Adequacy of disposal system for waste material (saw- 
dust gecuttiness#eiiuids; etc.) 


ae excellent 
be good 


Cer poor 


Proximity of facility to academic area 

ae in a building separate from academic area 
be adjacent to academic area in some building 
Ce mixed with academic area 

Provision of safety equipment 

ae more than adequate 

b. adequate 


ce inadequate 
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14. 


Ie 


16. 


Availability of first aid facilities 
ae readily available 
be sometimes available 


Ce Ts neVerr aval labile 


Adequacy of fire protection 
ae highly adequate 
be adequate — 


Ce inadequate 


Availability of building construction facilities to 
students at other than regular class times. 


ae readily available 
be sometimes available 


Ce never available 


Interior design and decor of the building construction 
area 


ae very acceptable 
be acceptable 


Ce unacceptable 


Provision of security for projects, personal belongings 
CCCs a.S 


ae highly adequate 
be adequate 


Ce inadequate 
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Counselling Factors 
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Student records play 


ae avery important part in selecting students for 
this program 


be an important part in selecting students for this 
program 


ce *an“Uunimportant part in selecting students for 
this program 


Information concerning job opportunities for graduates 


is usually 
ae distributed when available 
be distributed upon request 


Cn WOE Soyer eine 


The student entrance testing program for the building 
construction course in this school is 


ae adequate 
be inadequate 


Ce non-existent 


The source of recommendations to provide specific 
programs in your school is usually 


ae an advisory committee 
be the community 


ce the Department of Education 


Students usually enrol in the building construction 
program upon 


a parent's recommendation 
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Students usually enrol in the building construction 
program upon (continued) 


be counsellor's recommendations 


Ce his own request 


ten rolicy Factor 


le 


ay 


4e 


Policies involving activities related to the building 
construction program are defined 


ae clearly 
be vaguely 


@o iarere gre sulil 


Policies are formulated primarily through 
ae staff participation 
be local school administration and staff participation 


Ce tocal’ school administration 


Protection of building construction staff from 
exploitation by individuals and agencies of the 
community 

ae well protected 


be ‘occasionally protected 


GomaliGe proteccion 


Protection of the building construction students from 
exploitation 


ae well protected 
be occasionally protected 


Ce almost no protection 
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Regulations concerning the building construction area 
are 


ae strictly adhered to 
be sometimes adhered to 


Ce almost never adhered to 


Policies concerning inspection of facilities and 
equipment by local school authorities are 


ae adequate 
be inadequate 


Ce non-existent 


Materials purchasing policies are 
ae adequate 
be inadequate 


Ce non-existent 


Policies concerning equipment replacement for the 
building construction program are 


ae adequate 
be inadequate 


Ce non-existent 


Policies concerning educational success standards 
for a specific program are 


ae pre-determined 
b. determined upon graduation of student 


Ce non-existent 
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PART 3 PLEASE RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS AS DIRECTED. 


is What is the current enrolment and credit value for each of the building 
construction courses in which you instruct? Which programs are offered 
on a semester basis? 


Building Construction 


Enrolment Per 


Gredits 


Semestered 


ue Highest degree which you hold? 


(Check one) As, Weriacrel ct (a) 
b. Master's Ca) 
ee Bachelor's (=) 
de Other () 
oe How many student stations are provided in your shop? 


(Student stations as defined on page 1.) 


Ae Number of years teaching experience 
in building construction? =] under 5 years (ae) 
= OPO, lo lyears (e) 
- over 15 years (a) 
5e Number of years (one year=ten months or 
better) in the building construction 
industry. - under 5 years ( ) 
- 2 to lo years 2) 
- over 15 years Ce) 
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66 Number of students enrolled in 
your school. - under 300 ae) 
, - 300 to 500 Ge 
) , - 500 to 1000 oy 
- over 1000 ( ) 
Do you hold a Journeyman's Certificate? ~ Yes ( ) 
- No ) 


COMMENTS: PLEASE INCLUDE ANY ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ABOUT ANY OF THE 
ABOVE SUB-HEADINGS THAT YOU THINK WILL ADD TO THE 
COMPLETENESS OF THIS RESEARCH. 
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APPENDIX B. 


THIS APPENDIX CONTAINS THE WRITTEN COMMUNICATION WITH 
SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHERS 
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FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


TELEPHONE (403) 432-3678 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 
T6G oY! 


LETTER TO SUPERINTENDENT 


Educators are constantly directing their efforts to improving operative 
effectiveness and efficiency of educational institutions. Although they 

are cognizant of the factors which influence optimal conditions, practitioners 
are frequently confronted with barriers which impede assessment potentials. 

In view of this situation and to facilitate the educator's undertaking, I am 
conducting a study which is intended to identify the specific factors which 
are essential to the evaluating of utilization of industrial-vocational 
education facilities. 


To collect relevant data for this investigation two sample groups have been 
selected as participafits. These two groups include: 


1. All principals in schools of the Province of Alberta where 
a building construction program is offered. 


Ze All instructors in the Province of Alberta who are offering | 
Instruction sin ds bul dings construction course. 


Since these groups include some educators from your school system, I am 
Ssolicitine, your cooperation in granting the researcher the privilege of 
conducting a survey in your school(s). This will involve permitting your 
building construction teacher(s) and their administrator(s) to complete 


an appropriate research instrument. 
Data generated by these instruments will be treated as privileged information 
available only to the researcher. An abstract of the findings for this 


study, however, will be made available to all participants. 


To ensure that this study will progress as scheduled your consideration to a 
February 20, 1973, deadline is significant. 


Your interest and cooperation in this study will be sincerely appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


John Hiebert 
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Gee, 


February 2, 1973 


Mr. John Hiebert 

Dept. of Industrial & Vocational Education 
The University of Alberta 

EDMONTON, Alberta 


Dear Mr.. Hiebert: 
Re: Industrial and Vocational Survey 

| have no objection to you conducting the above survey 
in Ponoka Composite High Schoo!. However you must contact 
The building construction teacher Mr. N. Miazga and The 
Digi Nici palaMra R.- Pel temson ré Them awiAlingness: 7O perti= 
Cipate. 

Yours truly, 


5. Bbw 


B. Bodnaruk 
Superintendent of Schools 


BB/ Iw 


[G.C.N. Mrazga 
R. Petterson 
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Gounty of Strathcona, $0.20 ——a- 


10426 - Bist. AVE @ P.O. BOX 4010 e EDMONTON 60, ALTA e TELEPHONE 439-7351 


February 12, 1973 


Mr. John Hiebert: 

Faculty of Education 

Dept. of Industrial & Vocational Education 
The University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G OY1 


Dear Mr. Hiebert: 


| have your letter of February 9, in which you 
request permission for participation of Salisbury 
Composite High School to complete your research 
instrument related to utilization of industrial- 
vocational education facilities. 


Permission is granted. You may get in touch 
with Mr. George Kravetz, Principal, at 699 8816. 


Yours very truly, 


f Pacer 


Es B.eracey 
Superintendent of Schools 
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WETASKIWIN SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 264 


Administration Offices 
Telephone 352-4792 


Office of: Superintendent P.O. Box 10 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta 


February 12, 1973 


Mr. John Hiebert 

Faculty of Education 

The University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G OYL 


Dear Sir: 

This letter will give you permission to seek the relevant data 

for your study. The Principal of Wetaskiwin Composite High School 
is Mr. V. S. Shaw, P. 0. Box 2019, Wetaskiwin, and the Building 


Construction instructor is Mr. H. Drinnan Wetaskiwin Composite 
High School, P. 0. Box 2019, Wetaskiwin. 


“s AM Sh. 


Re N PY Paton 
Superintendent 


RNP:pn 


ec: V. S. Shaw, Mr. Drinnan. 
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CALGA RY TRUSTEES 
S C HO owt DELOY M. SALLENBACK, Chairman 
i 6: L 1. C. MARTINI (Mrs.), Vice-Chairman 
B OA R D JOHN CURRAN 
wh HARALD GUNDERSON 


CALGARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 19 JOHN KUSHNER 


EDUCATION CENTRE BUILDING ALEX PROUDFOOT 
515 MACLEOD TRAIL S.E. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA SCOTT D. SAVILLE 
T2G 2L9 


TELEPHONE: 267-9910 {AREA CODE 403) 


February le, 1973 


Mr. John Hiebert, 

Faculty of tducation, 

Department of Industrial and 
Vocational Education, 

The University of Alberta, 

EDMONTON, Alberta. 

T6G OY1 


Dear Mr. Hiebert: 


SUBJECT: YOUR STUDY RELATED TO THE EVALUATION OF UTILIZATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Thank you for your letter of February 9 in which you requested 
permission to conduct a survey in our schools. 


I see no problem in this regard and suggest that you contact each 
school on an individual basis to solicit their co-operation in your 
venture. I assume that you have a list of the names of the schools, 
the principal and the Building Construction instructor. If not, 
please let me know and I will forward a list to you. 


Yours very truly, 
Ke ‘h . ‘).) See ees 
K. N. Beattie, 


Supervisor of Vocational Education. 


jw 
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DRUMHELLER VALLEY SCHOOL BIVISION NO. 62 ~” 


5TH STREET EAST PHONE 823-5131 
Miss C. L. SINCLAIR iAHOn, [Behe TISSIS) L. E. HARDING 
SECRETARY-TREASURER DRUMHELLER, Alberta . SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


February 14, 1973. 


Mr. John Hiebert, 
Department of Industrial & 
Vocational Education, 

The University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Hiebert: 


I have asked the Principal of our Drumheller Composite High School 
and our Building Construction Teachers to cooperate with you in 
your proposed survey. We wish you success in your attempt to 
identify factors which will lead to more effective and efficient 
evaluation procedures. We would.be most interested in receiving 

a summary of your findings on this topic. 


‘Yours very truly, 


Ca c 


> Em we GP ee 
LEP eer e- 


& 
Leonard E. Harding, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


c.c. Mr. Jerry Sacher - Principal - Drumheller Composite High School. 
c.c. Mr. R. Hargreaves - Drumheller Composite High School. 

W 
c.c. Mr. R. Kessner ; 3 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


February 15, 1973 


Mr - John yHieber ti, 

Faculty of,Education, 
Department of Industrial 
and Vocational Education, 
The*University of Alberta , 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 

EOGuO YL 


Dear Mr. Hiebert: 


Permission is given for a researcher to approach building con- 
struction teachers and their administrators to complete an appropriat 
research instrument. 


It is understood that the study is intended to identify the 
specific factors which are essential to the evaluating of utilization 
of industrial-vocational education facilities and we will look forwar 
to an abstract of the findings of the study when this becomes avail- 
able. 


Yours sincerely, 


J. V. Van Tighen, 
Superintendent. 


Vly sarc 

CEL een rare, Director Of Boucat ton, 
J. oJ. Nearing, Coordinator, Secondary Education. 
MD. DD: waylor, Principal, St.Francis high) Schoal. 
J, Lencucha, Principal, Bishop Grandinghigh School. 
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County of Minburn, Na. 27 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
TELEPHONE 632-2082 SS P.O. BOX 550 


Uegresille, Alberta 
February 15, 1973 


Mr. John Hiebert 

Faculty of Education 

Dept. of Industrial and Vocational Education 
The University of Alberta 

EDMONTON, Alberta 


Dear Mr. Hiebert: 


With respect to your letter dated February 9, 1973 
approval is granted for you to conduct a survey in the Vegreville 
Composite High School at Vegreville, the only school in the County 
of Minburn where building construction is offered. 


Yours truly 


ee 


Rene wore 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Vethbridge School District Wo.5 


433 - 15th ST. SOUTH 
LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 


February 19th, 1973 


Mz. John Hiebert, 

Dept. of Industrial and 
Vocational Education, 

Faculty of Education, 

University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Hiebert: 


With nespect to the study refered to tn your Letter 
of February 9th, this 4s to Let you know that 4t will be 
quite in order fon you to contact the principal of the 
Lethbridge Collegiate Institute, Mr. K. C. Sauer, with 
the view of carrying forward the study as outlined. 


Mr. Sauer has indicated that he 4s prepared to 
cooperate with you. 


Sincerely yours, 


| Le er ee 
ars 
O. P. Lafson, } 


See of Schooks. 


OPL/ab 
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MEDICINE HAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


School District No. 76 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICES 


601 First Avenue S.W. 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 
WN, there 
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TELEPHONE 526-5931 
AREA CODE 403 


FeDruearg 197ml O73 


Mr. John Hiebert 

Department of Industrial 
and Vocational Education 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G OY] 


Dear Mr. Hiebert: 

I have your letter in which vou outline a proposal 
to make a study of the utilization of Industrial 
Vocational facilities. This will certainly be a most 
useful study for Alberta, and I am happy to say that 
you have permission to contact the principals in our 


school system where these facilities are located. 


Yours sincerely, 


ae ae) s ; y 
Lo at 


Po M. R2ddle 
Superintendent of Schools 


FMR: crw 


GRANDE PRAIRIE COMPOSITE HIGH SCHOOL 
11202 - 104 Street 
Grande Prairie, Alberta 
T8V 221 


February 21, 1973 


Mr. John Hiebert 

Faculty of Education 

Department of Industrial and Vocational Education 
The University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Mr. Hiebert: 


In reply to your letter to Mr. Taylor of February 9, 
1973, I would advise that our Building Construction teacher, 
Mr. Paton, and myself would be pleased to participate in such a 
study. 


Yours truly, 


i.G: Luders 
Principal 


he 
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10910 - 107A Avenue Edmonton Alberta T5H 0Z8 Telephone (403) 429-5621 


Marche2s i973 


Metow Avo Ki ffiak? 
Administrative Assistant, 
Division of Field Experiences, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Deas Mra Kitfiak: 

RE; RESEARCH REQUEST - MR. JOHN HIEBERT 

This project has been approved on a permissive basis following 
examination by our department. The principals of five schools have 


tentatively agreed to have the project conducted in their schools. 


Mr. Hiebert should now contact the following principals to 
obtain final approval and to,make the arrangements necessary for 
conducting the project: 


Mr. M. Smeltzer, Principal, Harry Ainlay Composite High School 
Mr. E. Meyer, Principal, Jasper Place Composite Nigh School 


M 
E 
Mr oD sTerriit, Principal sVictoria iComposste Hien Scioo): 
Mr. D Sal eon Principal, W.P. Wagner High School 

Mr. R. Baker, Principal, M.E. LaZerte Composite High School 


Sincerely, 


ee ee ee i 
Tom Blowers, Ph.D. 
DIRECTOR -— EDUCATION RESEARCH 
EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TAB /ak 


c.c, Dr. CreRrei tz 
ir oh ebert 
Mr. M. Smeltzer 
Mire Sige MEyes 
Mrob itermmiis ; 
Mr. D. Stetsko 
Mr. R. Baker 


Mr. G. Sanders 
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COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


l. Nature of Activity (Check One) 
Student Teaching Internship Demonstration/Experimentation 


Special Practicum Research x 


Ae Organization to be Involved 


Edmonton Public School System X County of Strathcona X 
Edmonton Separate School System x St. Albert Protestant/Separate 
NgAtae 2. construction School (systems =o) > 
U.,of A. Faculty. of Other 
3. Requestor (staff member) - 
Name Dr. CoH. Preitz — PositionASssociate Professor Date February 13, 1973 


Request made on behalf of Mre John Hiebert 


me Description of Activity — Include title, objectives, procedure, evaluation, 
techniques, etc. 


Title: A Model for Evaluating Utilization of Facilities Provided for 
Industrial-Vocational Education Programs 


Objectives: Major objective - To develop a model that might be used to 
evaluate the utilization of facilities used for secondary 
school industrial-vocational education programs 


Procedure: Two sample groups have been selected from a population of all 
school systems in the Province of Alberta where programs in 
secondary industrial vocational education are taught. These 
include: 


Sample 1. All principals of comprehensive high schools in the 
Province of Alberta where a course in industrial- 
vocational building construction is taught. 


Sample 2. Ail instructors in comprehensive high schools in the 
Province of Alberta who teach a course on industrial-~ 
vocational building constructione 


After an intensive review of the literature, two survey instruments were 
designed to identify elements of the school operation which may account for 
the extent to which facilities are used. (In this case building construction 
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facilities) The instrument for sample 1 is intended to measure the degree of 

importance the selected factors have on the evaluation of utilization of high 

school industrial-vocational building construction facilities. The instrument 
for sample 2 is intended to measure the degree of influence each factor has 

on the utilization of high school industrial-vocational building construction 


facilities. Also, participants in sample 2 are asked to provide some informa- 


tion concerning their facility as it relates to the selected factors. An 
analysis of the data provided by the survey instruments will yield either 
commonalities or disparities and the extent of each. 


Evaluation: The analysed data will be applied to Stufflebeam's CIPP model 
to determine significant aspects for evaluation procedures and to identify 
specific factors which may be relevant to evaluating the utilization of 
building construction facilities. 


Basic Techniques: 


1. CGategorize the elements related to school operations into 
types of evaluation (Stufflebeam's CIPP model) using a 
matrix sySteme - This is the macro model. 


2. Identification of commonalities of opinions and operations 
related to utilization will be defined in a micro model. 


3. A synthesis of the macro and micro model into a paradigm 
for evaluation of utilization of high school building 
construction facilities. 
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Anticipated value to requestor . 
Requestor serves as thesis supervisor to Mr. Hiebert. Data collected will be 
pertinent to Mr. Hiehert's Masters Thesis. 


Anticipated value to cooperating organization 

The completed study may be of value to the cooperating organization for 
assessing utilization of educational facilities and forecasting utilization 
given certain conditions. 


Estimate of cost (see renumeration guidelines) 


Suggested personnel, schools and times 


—___All building construction teachers in the’ cooperating organization and 
their principals. ‘ime required for completion of building construction for 


teacher's survey instrument is approximately thirty minutes, and for the 


principal's survey instrument is approximately fifteen minutes. 


ror Office Use Onlv 


Approved by. Poli catoiviston of Field Experiences 
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Approved by 


Subject to the following conditions: 


(a) A report of the results of findings of this project is required by the 
cooperating school system (Check One) yes gf no CC] 


(b) Other ae oF, 
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SUPERINTENDENTS FROM THE FOLLOWING COUNTIES 
CONTACTED THE RESEARCHER BY TELEPHONE GRANTING HIM 
PERMISSION TO CONDUCT THE SURVEY FOR THIS STUDY IN 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL LOCATED IN THEIR COUNTY 


MR. F. BOULET 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
COUNTY OF ST. PAUL #19 
ST. PAUL, ALBERTA 


MR. F. P. FLANAGAN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
COUNTY OF LACOMBE #14 
LACOMBE, ALBERTA 
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FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


TELEPHONE (403) 432-3678 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 
T6G OY! 


LETTER TO PRINCIPALS 


A variety of factors have been found to influence the operative effectiveness 
and efficiency of educational institutions. While educators are constantly 
directing their efforts to this matter, their progress is frequently hampered 
by limitations inherent in the evaluation function. In an effort to develop 
some basis for assessment I am conducting a research investigation to identify 
those factors which are significant to the evaluation of utilization of 
industrial-vocational education facilities as they pertain to building 
constructione 


To collect the data on which this research is based I have selected a list 
of factors which may have varying degrees of importance on evaluating 
utilization of educational facilities. Your opinion on the importance of 
each factor to such an assessment as it relates to building construction 
facilities would be extremely helpful. A survey instrument for this 
purpose is attached. Please complete each statement as directed and return 
the booklet in the self-addressed, stamped envelope by March 2, 1973. 
Approximately fifteen minutes should be sufficient to complete the 
instrument. 


All data collected for the study will be treated as privileged information. 
At the completion of this study an abstract of the findings will be made 
available to all participants. 


Your interest and cooperation in this study is sincerely appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


John Hiebert 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 
T6G OY! 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


TELEPHONE (403) 432-3678 


‘ LETTER TO BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHERS 


A variety of factors have been found to influence the operative effectiveness 
and efficiency of educational institutions. While educators are constantly 
directing their efforts to this matter, their progress is frequently hampered 
by limitations inherent in the evaluation function. 


In view of my involvement with facilities planning, I am conducting a research 
study to identify those factors which are significant to develop a model 

for evaluating the utilization of industrial-vocational education facilities. 
To collect pertinent data.for this research I have developed a survey 
instrument designed to define the elements which influence the utilization of 
facilities provided for the building construction program. 


As an instructor in this program you are no doubt familiar with a variety 

of factors which effect the utilization of. facilities provided to accomplish 
program objectives. Your participation by comleting the enclosed survey 
instrument, therefore, would be sincerely appreciated. A maximum of thirty 
minutes should be sufficient to complete the research instrument involved. 
Upon completion please return the booklet in the self-addressed, stamped 
envelope by Marchi 2 1973. 


The data you provide will be made available only to the researcher. A 
summary of the findings of this study, however, will be made available to 
all participants. 


Your contribution is appreciated. 


Sincerely’, 


John Hiebert 
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FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


TELEPHONE (403) 432-3678 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 
TSG OY1 


FOLLOW-UP LETTER TO 
PRINCIPALS AND BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION TEACHERS 


Recently a survey instrument intended to provide information to 
assess utilization of industrial—vocational education facilities 
was mailed to you. 


In view of the importance of your professional judgement for 

purposes of this research and the deadline which has been set 
for completion, please take a few moments from your schedule 

to complete the survey instrument and return it immediately, 

if possible. 


Hopefully the instrument has been planned so that the time you 
spend on it will be minimal. 


Your contribution is imperative to the completion of this study 
and your response would be greatly appreciated. 


sincerely, 


John Hiebert 
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APPENDIX C. 


FREQUENCY OF RESPONSE DISTRIBUTION 
FOR THE PRINCIPAL SAMPLE AND 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER SAMPLE 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL RESPONSES ( SAMPLE 1 ) 
BY HIGH SCHOOL OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND THEIR IMPORTANCE TO 


EVALUATING THE UTILIZATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES 
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RATING FREQUENCY 


FREQUENCY OF RATING 
BY PERCENTAGE 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHER RESPONSES ( SAMPLE 2 ) 
BY HIGH SCHOOL OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND THEIR 


INFLUENCE ON THE UTILIZATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
TEACHER RESPONSES BY OPERATIONAL FACTORS 
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RESEARCH FINDINGS OF THE OPERATIONAL DIMENSIONS 


The purpose of this section is to describe the operational 
dimensions, specifically related to the building construction program, 
which were generally reported to exist in participating comprehensive 
schools of Alberta where this program was taught. 

The data reported here were obtained from part 2 of the survey 
made of the building construction teacher sample. Structurally, this 
part included the factor statement with a choice of three statements 
which described each factor. Participants were requested to select 
the statement which most nearly described the factor as it related to 
b@€arnine Of extra-curricular activities in their school. 

For comparative purposes, frequency distributions of responses 
from the building construction teacher were tabulated and analyzed to 
determine which statement was most frequently associated with each 
factor. If an equal number of respondents selected two different 
statements for one factor, both statements were tabulated. 

This appendix summarizes the ratings of building construction 
teachers concerning the operational dimensions of cooperating schools 


in relation to the selected factors. 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER RESPONSES BY ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS 


Factor 


The leadership technique of 
the principal 


Decisions involving policy 
formulation 


Interstaff communication 
practices 


The principal's educational 
philosophy as generally per- 
ceived by his staff 


Planning activities 


The total school operation 


is organized to 


Evaluation procedures of the 
administrative staff pro- 
vide data upon which rational 
interpretations 


The contributions of people, 
materials and other resources 


Budgetary resourcefulness 


Professional preparation of 
administrative personnel is 


Response 


Democratic 


Occasionally made without those 
concerned having had an oppor- 
tundty to voice their opinion on 
the question 
Sufficiently adequate to avoid 
major confusion 


Well formulated 


Almost all activities appear to 
be well organized 


Facilitate achievement of 
educational goals 


Can sometimes be made to improve 
the program 


Coordinated sufficiently to 
eliminate major confusion 


Funds are allocated to both new 
and existing programs as required 


Occasionally reflected in 
practice 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER RESPONSES BY INSTRUCTIONAL FACTOR 


LU: 


Ud ine 


Haetor 


Instructional methods 


Instructional load 
involves 


Class sizes in building con- 
struction courses 


The student work station 
arrangement in the building 
construction area 


Arrangement of job areas 
(machine areas, planning 
centre, etc.) in your shop 


Students enrolled in building 
construction courses are 
grouped 


Instructional materials 
services provided in your 
school 


Courses are scheduled to meet 
mostly the needs of 


Length of class periods for 
building construction courses 


Student participation in 
planning learning activities 


Student extra-curricular 
activities 


Response 


Include a high degree of visual 
aid support 


The building construction program 
only 


Equal number of student work 
stations 


Suitable 


Suitable 


Randomly 


Adequate 


Student Enrolment 


Acceptable 


Limited 


Have no effect on student enrol- 
ment in the building construction 
program 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER RESPONSES BY PROGRAM FACTORS 


Se 


Bactor 


ue Lnescredit value assiened to 
each building construction 
course 


2.° The entrance prerequisites to 


the building construction 
program 


3. The student drop-out rate 
where student drop-out rate 
is highest from the building 
construction program 


4. Courses in the building con- 
struction program are used 
primarily as 


5. The school as a community 
promotes the building con- 


struction program 


6. The building construction 
program is available to 


7. Each student's program is 
designed to give him 


SueGriceria which you use in 


evaluating student performance 


9. The existence of other edu- 
cational opportunities 


Response 


Acceptable 
Acceptable 


First year 


Skill training 
Moderately 


Almost all students including 
ies 


A general education or 
Specialized training in building 
construction 


A.balance between objective and 
subjective 


Detrimental effect on enrolments 
in this program 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER RESPONSES BY STAFF FACTORS 


Factor 


The general aspect of the 
building construction program 
in which you feel most competent 


Staff professionalism (conduct, 
aims, qualities, etc.) as 
defined by the Alberta Teachers 
Association 


Teachers are 


The teacher in-service 
training program 


Generally staff members are 


As a result of your instruction 
in the building construction 
program you are primarily con- 
cerned with providing the 
student with 


Professional cooperation 
between Vocational Staff and 
Academic Staff 


The demand for qualified 
instructors Ans tbhe buitding 
construction program 


Response 


Theory 


Almost always evident in your 
institution 


Occasionally participating in 
curriculum development 
Non-existent 

Somewhat familiar with the pur- 


pose of the vocational program 


Job entry skills 


Good 


Can be met with difficulty 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER RESPONSES BY OCCUPATIONAL FACTORS 


Factors 


Occupational opportunities 
for high school graduates 


The significance industry 
places on training in building 
construction as a prerequisite 
for employment 


Financial remuneration for 
students upon employment in 
building construction based 
industries 


Students graduating from the 
building construction program 
are known to find employment 


OQceupationed opportunities in 
building construction 


Response 


Good 


Acceptable 


Good 


Easily 


Equally favorable compared to 
other occupations 


EE ——————— eee 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER RESPONSES BY COMMUNITY FACTORS 


Factor Response 
Socio-economic environment of Average 
individual students in your 
school 
The industrial resources of Some building construction based 
the community include activities 
Students enrolled in your In the Province of Alberta 


program who proceed to obtain 
a journeyman's certificate are 
most likely to find employment 


Advisory board recommendations Minor role in curriculum develop- 
play a ment 
The standard of achievement No certification 


which the industrial community 
requires for employment 


The support which the Good 
industrial community gives to 
enrolment in the building 
construction program 

Parental encouragement for Average (parents provide some 
students to enrol in the encouragement ) 

building construction program 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER RESPONSES BY STUDENT FACTORS 


IMEVCISORE 


The availability of guidance 
staff to assist in making a 
program choice 


Chronological age of building 
construction students 


Student capability of making 
a Career choice at the high 
school level 


Student enrolment projections 
for the building construction 
program 


As*a result of instruction. in 
building construction, student 
competences are generally 


Financial resources of students 


General building construction 
student achievement 


Mental ability of students in 
the building construction 


program 


The building construction 
student aptitude 


Student work habits 


Student attitudes toward the 
building construction program 


Students are given an oppor- 


tunity to elect to take the 
building construction course 


ee 


Response 


Adequate 


Normal for the course level 


Capable 


Almost accurate 


Average 


Average 


Avera ge 


Medium 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Almost always 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER RESPONSES BY FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT FACTORS 


(AS RELATED TO THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AREA) 


Factor 
Adequacy of size of the 
facilities is 


Availability of sufficient 
equipment for the building 
construction program 


General lighting standards 
Standard of auditory comfort 


Room temperature in the 
building construction area 


Ventilation in the building 
construction area 


Adequacy of plumbing facilities 
(wash area, glue area, etc.) 


Availability and distribution 
of services (gas, water, 
electricity, compressed air) 
in the building construction 
area. 


Adequacy of disposal system 
for waste material (saw-dust, 


eubtings, fluids, etc.) 


Proximity of facility to 
academic area 


Provision of safety equipment 


AVALIADLLIty of first aid 
tactire es 


Adequacy of fire protection 


Response 


Sufficient 


Adequate 


_ Good 


Good 


Acceptable 


Good 


Adequate 


Acceptable 


Good 


Adjacent to academic area in the 
same building 


Adequate 


Readily available 


Adequate 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEACHER RESPONSES BY 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT FACTORS ( CONTINUED ) 


Factor 


Availability of building 
construction facilities to 
students at other than 
regular class times 


Interior design and decor of 
the building construction 
area 


Provision of security for 
projects, personal belongings 
etc. 


Response 


Sometimes available 


Acceptable 


Adequate 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER ‘RESPONSES BY COUNSELLING FACTORS 


Factor 


Student records play 


Information concerning job 
opportunities for graduates 
is usually 


The student entrance testing 
program for the building 
construction course in this 
school 


The source of recommendations 
to provide specific programs 
in your school 


students usually enrol in’ the 
building construction program 
upon 


Response 


An important part in selecting 
students for this program 


Distributed when available 


Non-existent 


The Department of Education 


His own request 
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TABULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


TEACHER RESPONSES BY POLICY FACTOR 


Factor 


Polieies, involvins activities 
related to the building con- 
struction program are defined 


Policies are formulated 
primarily through 


Protection of building con- 
Struceion staff from 
exploitation by individuals 
and agencies of the community 


Protection Gro the building 
construction students from 
exploitation | 


Regulations concerning the 
building construction area 


Policies concerning inspection 
of facilities and equipment by 
local school authorities 


Materials purchasing policies 
Policies concerning equipment 


replacement for the building 
construction program 


Policies concerning educational 


success Standards for a 
specific program 


Response 


Clearly 


Local school administration and 
staff participation 


Well protected 


Well protected 


Strictly adhered to 


Adequate 


Adequate 


Adequate 


Pre-determined 
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